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America in a world at war is depending 
on its teachers to develop boys and 
girls into better wartime Americans 
and understanding peacetime citizens. 
«++ Teachers can depend onthese 
complete teaching, testing, and self- 
checking books for results from their 
classes that previously would have 
seemed impossible. 
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Help your Students Keep Fit. Send for 
FREE Material especially created to foster Better DENTAL HEALTH for 
Health and Good Grooming on the Home Front! ELEMENTARY GRADES 
EVER BEFORE has America been so conscious of the pap i ves seeneiiataianiis 
N need for physical fitness. Never before has there been SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


such a great emphasis on programs which bring home the 
importance of dental health and careful grooming to the PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 


nation’s well-being and morale. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 


From primary grades to college classes, thousands of in- Heahi-and Stacest Mieies 
structors now realize the need for such educational work 


in building a stronger, healthier America—ready to carry Home Economics 


on wartime tasks and to help win Victory. Hygiene 
Our free educational material on dental health and per- Commercial Subjects 
sonal care will help you plan interesting, effective pro- Vocational Guidance 


grams. If you teach any of the groups listed (right), send 
for our free colored wall charts, teaching pamphlets and OUTER COUEANENS fae 

student material—all thoroughly tested and used success- HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
fully in thousands of classrooms today. 











Use the Coupon below to request these FREE Programs 





|i icici aa i a “. 
Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 943, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. | 

l Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 

| DENTAL HYGIENE (oreny grade) + PERSONAL GROOMING Prise cnc | 

| “Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart... L] “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart.............. I 

| (Special editions —for elementary —for high school) | 

| : : Teacher’s Pamphlet “Little inbiaiect Count ! 
Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Certificates..[7] ae q 

| New Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth. ...................0] | 

| (For demonstrating proper tooth brushing) Student Leaflets and Good een Guides C] | 

| Teacher’s Guide “Build a Successful Grooming for the Job wall charts oO | 

' Program on Dental Health” cee C] 8 a 
: MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (For High School or College Physical Education Classes only) | 
| “Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart O “Are you Physically | git oaedanonl oO | 

| (Folder with Physical Fitness Finder) | 

De I accra aces AE one ee NRE Name of school or college sie ait adeaaecubaeaa | 

_ | (Where you teach) | 
ix | School Street Address... Rear nee COG ie sicciicsichiinines 
| (Check): Elementary?.................. Jr. High? Sr. High? anion College? .... Oh... | 
Grade Taught... Subject Number of Classes 1 teach ......-crcncnnenenenmens : 

| Number of students enrolle 0: Flas Girls Boys | 
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This new sound motion picture will help your 1 
( 
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students understand electricity } 
| 
Never before has a knowledge of electricity been so , 
important to every American. ‘ 
. ° . . ew 
It is doing hundreds of new and important jobs in NEUTRONS PROTONS Note 
new ways, for the armed forces and civilians. It is ag re 
vei + | 
serving us on land and sea and in the air, in homes ‘ Necr 
and factories and on farms. Hundreds of thousands vi 
; ; + 
of men and women and boys and girls are studying Cale 
it, to help them do their jobs better, to prepare them : io 
for army or navy or industry. Id 
They all want—and need—more than simple oe 
instruction on common uses of electricity. They 27; N 
k he fundamental facts on which these . + . . o 
WERE 00 RW Ste one “What is Electricity” makes extensive use of animated 
uses are based—the theory and principles, as well as drawings. By this method relatively complex phenomena 
the practical applications. can be expressed clearly. At the same time the motion 


Then, when the occasion arises, they can apply 
this knowledge to new situations—they can figure 
things out for themselves. The most practical knowl- 
edge they can get isa sound understanding of theory. 

That is what this film gives them. 

The basic facts are all there. told in words and 
animated drawings, with a clarity and effectiveness 
that cannot be achieved except through this motion 
picture technique. 

“What is Electricity” is available on both 16 mm 
and 35 mm film. It is loaned free to schools or prints 


itself holds student interest to a degree that would be 
impossible with a static diagram. 


can be purchased at small cost if you wish to add it 
to your permanent film library. 

Write to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.,306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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New Series... 
YOAKAM - DAW: My Spelling 


New spellers for Grades 2 to 8. Words are 


presented in meaningful units related to the 
child's experience. Send for Circular 605. 


BUSWELL - BROWNELL - 
JOHN 
Living Arithmetic 
Provides abundant drill and also establishes the 


meaning of mathematical processes. For Grades 
3 to 8. Send for Circular 421. 





ATWOOD - THOMAS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


The American Nations 
Visits in Other Lands 


Two new books which emphasize a world point 
of view. Send for Circular 118. 


JOHNSON: Our Language 


An integrated language program for Grades 2 
to 8. Practicé is organized around worthwhile 
projects focused on definite teaching objectives. 
Send for Circular 480. 


PRE-INDUCTION BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


PHYSICS PIT 101 WILLIARD: Fundamentals of Electricity $1.24 

PIT 102 CUSHING: Fundamentals of Machines : Pia ; $1.24 
MATHEMATICS BETZ: Basic Mathematics . : : : $1.48 
PRE-FLIGHT SIEMENS: Aeronautics Workbook, with six-color chart . S00 
ENGLISH HERZBERG: English at Command $1.32 
PHYSICAL FITNESS GOLDBERGER and HALLOCK: Health and Physical Fitness $1.92 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


























Look and Learn 
BEAUCHAMP, CRAMPTON, GRAY 


Another “Scott, Foresman 
first.’ — A science book every 
beginner can use effectively— 
regardless of reading ability. A 
first year science program based 
on the use of pictures. 




















Complete through Grade Six 


NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 


GRAY, ARBUTHNOT, MONRCE 
Days and Deeds (Grade Five) 
People and Progress (Grade Six) 

To use wisely the freedoms we are fighting to preserve, 
tomorrow’s citizens must be able to read more intelligently 
and more widely than today’s. The content has the drama 
and vitality characteristic of good stories—tapping a variety 
of interests and developing basic skills while interest is alive 
and strong. 


STUDY ARITHMETICS 


1943 Revision 
KNIGHT, STUDEBAKER, RUCH, FINDLEY 
Objective studies of typical pupils in typical schools under 
typical conditions have shown the authors how to improve 
still further this highly successful series. Grade placement 
and teaching techniques, as a result, reflect the most recent 
findings. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
114 East 23d Street 




















New York, N. Y. 
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A Distinguished and Outstanding Publication 
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THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


By 
Wilson-Almack-Bracken-Baker-Abbott-Pryor 


Already Published—A Separate Book 
for Each Grade, 1-8 


Books of The American Health Series already have 
been accorded a distinctive and leading adoption record 
in city. town, and county school systems, and have been 
adopted in seven states having the state-adoption method. 
Since the books of this new series bear 1942 or 1945 
copyrights, this adoption acceptance shows the vital 
present-day concern, the country over, in the major im- 
portance of health education instruction. 

No part of the curriculum of American schools today 
is of greater significance than that dealing with health 
education. With inereasing clearness, teachers, school 
administrators and supervisors, parents, and civic leaders 
are recognizing the important contributions which schools 
make to the health of children and to the health of com- 
munities. These contributions are made through modern 
programs of health edueation. The American Health 
Neries is designed to serve in such programs. 

The publishers welcome 
your interest in books of The American Health Neries tor 
classroom use. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian S ., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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PROGRAM AND OBLIGATIONS 
OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS* 


A leading orator of the United 
States Senate was asked recently 
about his procedures in making 
speeches. 

“How long would you ordinarily 
talk with notes?” was the ques- 
tion. “About fifteen minutes,” 
answered he. “How long without 
notes?”  “Indefinitely,” was the 
immediate answer. 

My own modest experience is 
like that of the statesman. If one 
expects to conform to fifteen min- 
utes for his remarks, he will find 
discretion the better part of valor, 
and will abide by his notes. 





WaLk 


Georce E., 


The magazine Life carried recently a very interesting 
account of Arabia and its ruler. Those of us who have 
traveled in the Far East must have heard many tales be- 
longing to the folk-lore of the Arabs. On a trip to Palestine 
I became familiar with the legend that the king of the 
fleas makes regular headquarters in the town of Tiberias 
on the Sea of Galilee. Having spent one night there, | 
concluded that the story was a gross understatement. | 
was led to believe that not only the king but the queen 
of the fleas with innumerable progeny had selected Tiberias 
for a permanent home. 

My appearance at this third stage of the afternoon’s 
program suggests, however, another Arabic proverb. A 
wise man among the Arabs, who bore the title Hadji, was 
making his annual pilgrimage to the Holy City of Mecca. 
He had come to the important town of Samarkand, which 
is not far from the present theatre of war operations in 
the Trans-Caucasus. His first act on his arrival that after- 
noon was to summon all the people into the public square. 
“My dear friends,” said the Hadji, “What am I to discuss 
with you this afternoon?” No one knew and all shook 
their heads solemnly in the negative. “Well, if no one is 
informed, what is the use of wasting time?” He there- 
upon dismissed them. 

On the second afternoon the denizens of Samarkand 
obedient to the call of the. Hadji again assembled in the 
great square. “Well, fellow disciples of Mohammed,” said 
he, “do you know the assignment for the afternoon?” This 
time his auditors indulged some wishful thinking, and 
all nodded vigorously in the affirmative. “Well, since 
you already know, what is the sense of taking time?” He 
then gave them their second dismissal. 

This exercise in mental gymnastics was not, however, 
concluded. The third day the trumpets resounded, and 
the multitude wended their way to the splendid plaza. 
“Now, on your sacred oath to Allah and the prophet, can 
you tell what is to be revealed to you this afternoon?” 
asked the Hadji. This time the populace tried to show him 
that they could be as clever as he. Some of them, there- 
fore, gave with their heads the affirmative sign, the rest, 
the negative. “Here ends the lesson,” said he. “Let those 
who know tell those who do not know.” So he sent them 
home for the last time, and continued on his journey to 
Mecca. 


*Address before Representative Assembly, Second Business Session, National 
Education Association, Indianapolis, Indiana, June 28, 1943. 
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GEORGE E. WALK 


Vice-President of the NEA and President of PSEA, Phila. 


I have sometimes wondered whether the Hadji might have 
had at least a glimmering of the modern technique of 
what we call “Progressive Education.” Was he not trying 
to furnish motivation, and to stimulate the inner urge? 
Was he not seeking to uncover latent interests? Was he 
not appealing to experience? Was he not a leader of dis- 
cussion, and an apostle of learning by doing? 

Believe it or not, I find my inspiration for this third 
address of the afternoon in the episode of the Hadji: That 
is my justification for violating your patience to tell it. 
It carries a challenging philosophy that in two different 
aspects I apply to the topic assigned to me. 


Try It and Know 


First: No one can know the advantages of professional 
organization who does not try it. There must be the will 
to believe, as William James would have said, that mem- 
bership is worth while. 

Second: One who has been an active participant in a 
professional organization is the person best qualified to 
tell those who are still outside, and who do not know. 
The individual who gets most out of his professional con- 
nection is the one who, by and large, puts most into it. 
He has also through actual experience proved his fitness 
for the role of propagandist. I use that word advisedly 
and deliberately. There is propaganda, and other propa- 
ganda. Some is legitimate, other illegitimate. We who 
endorse professional organization on the basis of actual 
experience must act as though we had dedicated ourselves 
to a cause. We have to whether we shall be 
apologetic or militant. If we really believe, we shall not be 
afraid to spread the gospel, and to carry the good tidings to 
all who do not know. 


decide 


I emphasize all this, because I consider that intangible 
factor that we call spirit the genius of any successful 
undertaking. A pattern or blueprint for its activities is, 
of course, essential. Otherwise the organization lacks both 
chart and compass. Its compelling power does not, how- 
ever, in my judgment lie in the exact form prescribed for 
its administration. That resides rather in aims, in policies, 
in democratic philosophy, in an atmosphere of good will, 
in the active interest and united cooperation of its mem- 
bers. Satisfactory execution does require a definite pro- 
gram, but that must be translated into actuality by an 
adequate leadership. Even a Magna Charta would not 
be too effective in the hands of a King John. 

I like to think about an organization in terms of an 
organism. I have almost a fantastic desire to impute to 
it the essence and the potentialities of a living, growing, 
developing entity. Deprive it of what Bergson would 
call the “elan vital,’ the vital spark, and you leave it a 
mere mechanism, devoid of initiative, originality, and 
humanizing influences. 

Consider the symbolism of a tree, noble in its propor- 
tions, majestic in its towering height, kindly and benevolent 
in its friendly foliage and protecting shade. Is not a 
good, virile, state education association analogous to a lordly 
elm or oak? 

Just like the tree a must 


professional organization 
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plunge its roots deeply into fertile soil. It must draw its 
spirit and vitality, the nutriment necessary to its orderly 
growth and evolution, from its aims, purposes, and ideals. 
These must be worthy of an undertaking whose respon- 
sibility is to promote the esprit de corps, solidarity, economic 
and social betterment of its own members, and, in the last 
analysis, the welfare of the body politic. Here is a splendid 
task, a supreme mission, that challenges our finest con- 
ception. of proper public relations. Here is a crusade that 
gives stern prohibition to any selfish attempt to use the 
ways and means of organization for self-aggrandizement. 

The roots of the tree are indispensable, they belong to 
the first order of life. There must, however, be also a 
trunk to give passage of the life-giving substance from the 
roots into the superstructure. Without this you have’ no 
limbs, no branches, no foliage, no fruit. 

I do not know by what subtle alchemy the sap of a 
tree as it flows through the trunk is converted into bud, 
blossom, leaf, fruit. I do know, however, that every suc- 
cessful professional organization must have at the centre 
of its structure and being a medium for transmuting aims 
and policies into the finished products of a constructive 
program. Here lie the responsibilities, here are exercised 
the functions of the executive secretary and his staff, the 
executive council, the legislative and other committees, the 
president. Given a strong, sturdy trunk the tree will en- 
dure the buffetings of many severe storms, and still stand 
erect, unabashed, and unafraid. 


An Opportunistic Program 

Carry the analogy farther. You may not disturb the 
roots, but you must betimes, if you want the best foliage 
or fruit, trim and prune the tree. Just so the purpose of 
a professional organization is relatively constant, as is 
well illustrated by the preamble from the constitution of 
the NEA adopted in 1857 in Philadelphia. The program, 
however, must be modified to suit shifting needs and con- 
ditions. It must be opportunistic in the best sense of that 
term. Survey the record in Pennsylvania. It will show 
that at various times our State Education Association has 
sponsored the establishment of a Department of Public 
Instruction and of normal schools and teachers colleges; 
free textbooks; the retirement system; the basic or organic 
education law or Edmonds Act; the continuing contract; the 
tenure act; and at the recent session of the General As- 
sembly state-wide increases for teachers’ salaries. 

So nature reveals its handiwork in the magic process 
that converts protoplasm into the full-orbed beauty of a 
lovely tree. The tree has its roots, its trunk, its top. 
So a professional organization has its aims, its executive 
and legislative direction, its program. The tree fulfills its 
destiny, when it germinates buds, and puts forth leaf. 
The organization accomplishes its mission, when its pro- 
gram becomes something tangible, articulate, effective. 
Not until its words and its pronouncements are converted 
into power, does it emerge a thing of beauty, an ornament 
to our professional life, a productive institution in the 
civic and social structure of genuine Americanism. 

If the tree is to furnish shade or fruit, if it is to be a 
picture of artistry on the landscape, it must have limbs, 
branches, leaves. So the professional organization must 
at long last evolve into a system, a network of clearly de- 
fined and plainly marked avenues of relationships and 
intercommunications. The multitudinous parts must be 
bound to each other, and all united into an organic whole. 
It must be a situation where all are for one, and one is 
for all. No unit of the organization should be so remote 
that its message or its appeal cannot be heard at state 
headquarters. The spirit of mutual good will and under- 
standing must be able to traverse rivers and to cross 
mountains. 
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There is, therefore, in Pennsylvania the parent or state 
organization, the trunk of the tree. There are nine large 
limbs, or regional convention districts. From them radiate 
in all directions 295 local branches. Attached to these are 
the leaves of the tree, nearly 60,000 individual members. 


Wholehearted Cooperation 

Now give movement to these limbs and branches and 
leaves, and see what happens. Please let me illustrate by 
two citations. We succeeded in Pennsylvania in securing 
from the recent General Assembly an appropriation of 
$24,300,000 for increases in salary for teachers during the 
next biennium. This achievement was made possible only 
through a vigorous campaign directed by State Head- 
quarters with the active, wholehearted cooperation of 
more than 200 legislative committees of our local branches. 
We shook the tree energetically,’ as you see, and the 
plums dropped into the grateful laps of about sixty thousand 
teachers. This, moreover, is the general procedure that has 
been used for several years in connection with important 
legislation related to education. 

Take another and a current episode. In our War and 
Peace Fund Campaign the presidents of convention dis- 
tricts are serving as the managers of their respective areas 
and local branches under the general direction of State 
Headquarters. It probably signifies little in the last analysis 
whether the approach to the local branch, in connection with 
this or other projects, is made directly by State Head- 
quarters or through the convention districts. It does mat- 
ter a great deal, however, that the principles of what we 
familiarly call “stream-line” administration be applied. 

To this end several things are indispensable. One is 
that the activity sponsored by the parent organization has 
intrinsic value. Then, again, the outcome sought must be 
so clearly defined and interpreted that it presents a chal- 
lenge to the best interest and most constructive activity of 
the rank and file of the members. I would, in the third 
place, stress the desirability of giving the widest possible 
appeal to major projects of the state education association 
by relating them as directly as may be to the general pro- 
gram of the state department of public instruction. I reiter- 
ate with the greatest emphasis that no program, howso- 
ever good, can carry satisfactory fruition without com- 
petent leadership. 

So for the state. Here ends my immediate responsibility 
to my topic. I cannot, however, in my conclusion for- 
bear reminding you that no one oak, howsoever admirable 
in itself, makes a forest. A forest pushes back the frontiers, 
covers more ground, requires conditions for growth and 
development on a scale much enlarged and enriched. It 
pools, as it were, the collective resources of many trees— 
their strength, their beauty, their productiveness. 

We have witnessed in this country the growth of a far- 
flung forest of professional organizations. No single unit 
of them, howsoever effective in its own limited area, can 
interpret needs, formulate policies, and chart appropriate 
action on a national scale. This can be done only by an 
agent or instrumentality charged with the general, all-in- 
clusive responsibility of care, cultivation, conservation. 

The pattern of interrelations and intercommunications 
appropriate to a state must be projected in the interest of 
efficiency into the national theater of educational concerns 
and activities. All the multifarious parts of this far-flung 
network extending from coast to coast and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf ought to be bound, if not administratively 
at least sentimentally, into a harmonious and symmetrical 
whole. Here resides, as I interpret it, the peculiar func- 
tion of the National Education Association. This is what 
gives it a priority on our loyalties. This is what makes 
it in time of peace or war the permanent indispensable 
Board of Mobilization in the educational life of our country. 
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PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 


FOR THE ARMY* 


Why Pre-Induction Training in Secondary Schools? 

The soldier with the most thorough training is the most 
effective fighting man. He is also the man most likely to 
survive combat. 

The final product of Army training depends largely 
on the quality of the men inducted. The soldier who will 
benefit most from Army training is the one who presents 
the soundest foundation on which training can be built. 
Pre-induction training is concerned with providing this 
foundation. 

With the lowering of the induction age to 18, the Army 
must look to the secondary schools to provide the founda 
tion on which to build post-induction training. In order 
to assist the schools in meeting the urgent needs of the 
Army and of those young men who will soon be soldiers, 
the War Department, through its Civilian Pre-Induction 
Training Branch, has defined these needs which may be 
met wholly or in part by the schools. It is the purpose of 
this statement to indicate those needs which are most 
urgent and to suggest how the schools can aid in meeting 
them. 


What are the Characteristics of a Competent Soldier 


The competent soldier is physically fit to meet the de 
mands of war. 

He fights with purpose because he understands what is 
at stake. 

He is competent to use fundamental skills in mathematics 
and language with ease, accuracy, and speed. 

He is a specialist in a military occupation. 

In terms of the function of pre-induction training these 
needs may be consid- 
ered in four aspects: 
physical fitness and 
health, basic educa- 
tion, morale, (needs 
common to all sol- 
diers), and job skills 


for various military 
specialties. The Pre- 
Induction Training 


Program is concerned 
with all of these. 


How the Schools Can 
Help Meet the 
“Common Needs” 


Every soldier should 
understand the issues 
of the War. The 
man who realizes that 
this is his fight serves 
more wholeheartedly 
and intelligently than 
the man who merely 


*Address to the National 


Association of Secretaries of This is a specialist's war. 


Stat u i ia- . . ° . 
one. ek he ing or skills with hand or machine tools. 
26, 1943. 





Many boys will be helped if they have vocational train- 
This provides a basis on which the Army 
can train men for technical, military tasks. (U.S. Army Signal Corps photo.) 
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CAPTAIN ANDREW D. HOLT 


Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, War Department; Formerly 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee Education Association 


gives unreasoning obedience. He should understand the 
background of the war, be familiar with the geography of 
the theatres of action, be able to follow intelligently the 
course of events. 

Instruction in the following areas may well be given an 
important place in the secondary school pre-induction 
training program: 

1. The democratic principles which we seek to maintain, 
and the basic conflict with Axis policies and aggression 

2. The fundamental causes of the war, and the events 
which led to the participation of the United States 

3. The geography of this war, its global character and 
strategic areas. The way in which the type of war de- 
pends on geographic conditions, the problems of re- 
sources in relation to people and space 

4. The natural and human resources of the United States. 

The importance of the individual—both the civilian 

and the soldier—in our organization for war. Produc- 

tion, distribution, and agencies of control are important 
elements in the total conflict. 

Every prospective soldier should understand the nature 
of military life. Many young men at the time of induction 
undergo a needlessly great emotional strain because they do 
not know what they face. Advance knowledge about the 
Army and the life of the soldier can help them greatly in 
adjusting readily to Army life. Every prospective inductee 
will be helpful by learning: 

1. The operation of the Selective Service Act 
2. The processes of induction, classification, and assign- 
ment 


~ 


3. The organization 
of various parts of 
the Army 


4. The vocabulary, 
customs, and in- 
signia of the serv- 
ices to which he 
might be assigned 

5. The range of oc- 


cupational _ special- 
ties in the Army 
6. The problems of 
group living pecu- 
liar to Army life 
7. The opportunities 
for education, spe- 
cialization, special- 
ized training, and 
promotion with 
special _ reference 
to post-war jobs 
Every soldier must 
be physically fit to 
fight and live. Physical 
fitness is of prime 
importance to the man 
in uniform. Vigor, 
stamina, and the abil- 
ity to maintain good 
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health under conditions of military life involve optimum 
physical development, knowledge of disease transmission, 
ways to avoid common diseases, and adherence to the rules 
of military sanitation and personal hygiene. Skill in the 
procedures of first aid and knowledge of proper food selec- 
tion are important considerations. 

Good mental as well as physical health is extremely im- 
portant. Freedom from excessive worry, fear, anger, and 
frustration will enable the soldier to adjust more readily to 
military life and to perform his duties more effectively. 

Pre-induction training in the areas of physical and mental 
health should 
1. Be planned with awareness of the specific demands of 

military life 


2. Work for the optimum physical development of every 
individual, rather than for mass attainment of a set 
of high standards 

3. Recognize that the individual should progress continu- 


ously toward physical fitness 
4. Provide every potential inductee with the knowledge, 

attitudes, and skills required for personal hygiene and 

emergency treatment of injuries. (The distinction be- 
tween first aid and medical aid should be made clear.) 

The Army needs few men with outstanding physical 
prowess. It does need men who develop their bodies to 
optimum efficiency. The school can give invaluable as- 
sistance to the inductee by providing conditioning which 
enables him to enter easily into the physical routine of the 
post-induction period. 

Every soldier should have command of basic language 
skills, Exact, simple communication is essential in war- 
fare. Orders must be given, transmitted, and _ received 
Printed instructions must be read as a basis for 
some post-induction training. The reading of notices and 
writing of letters are common experiences. 

In general, language abilities and understandings which 
the school may emphasize in pre-induction work are as 
follows: 


promptly. 


1. Listening skill: ready understanding of orders and com 
mands; ability to learn from oral instructions and to 
memorize orders and instructions given orally 

2. Reading skill: reading notices, orders, and simple daily 
reports easily and accurately; reading training manuals, 
other instructional materials, and newspapers with under- 
standing 

3. Speaking skill: reporting briefly and accurately the re- 
sults of missions and observations; telling clearly how to 
carry out simple tasks; speaking distinctly 

4. Writing skill: ability to write or print legibly; to spell, 
capitalize, and punctuate at a basic functional level; to 
fill out forms; to use customary patterns of written lan- 
guage as in titles, letter forms, addresses, requisitions, and 
receipts; to take notes and to carry on personal corre- 
spondence 

5. Vocabulary: familiarity with a basic military vocabulary 
that will help the inductee to become oriented quickly 
to his new life 

6. Orientation through literature: understanding derived 
from reading well-selected materials on the issues of war, 
the nature of military life, and the course of events 
Officer candidates can use to advantage experience in pub- 

lic speaking and assistance on personal speech problems. 

Familiarity with the forms of military correspondence will 

be helpful to those inductees who will be assigned as clerks, 

administrative non-commissioned officers, cashiers, and book- 
keepers. 

Every soldier should be able to compute with accuracy and 
assurance. The simple processes of arithmetic enter to a sur- 
prising degree into the daily life of the soldier. He needs 
arithmetic in managing his personal finances, and to some 
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No Army is better than its men. Prospective inductees should 
feel that this is their fight; they should be physically fit; they 
should know about the Army; they should have command of basic 


(U. S. Army Signal Corps 


language and mathematics skis. 
photo.) 


extent in traveling. 


With few exceptions, he must also use 
arithmetical skills in his work, Estimating distances, weight, 
Some soldiers employ the 
fundamental processes in converting scales given on maps 
to actual distances. The cook or baker computes the quanti- 


and size is a common experience. 


ties required for the various ingredients in mixing dough. 
Non-commissioned officers in charge of personnel and prop- 
erty accounting’ and Army clerks use arithmetic constantly. 

High schools may profitably organize a special course in 
simple mathematics for those boys who will be subject to 
induction in two years or less. The work may include con- 
siderable practice in military content problems involving the 
basic skills of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion; fractions and decimals, as well as whole numbers; 
scales, tables, graphs, ratio, angular measure, and simple 
formulas; estimation of reasonable answers, and judgments 
of distance, space, direction, time, weight, and number. 

More advanced mathematics is recommended as _ pre- 
induction training for those boys who may eventually be as- 
signed to units of the Army Specialized Training Division. 
Students especially talented in mathematics should be en- 
couraged to take algebra, plane and solid geometry, and 
trigonometry. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the proportion of men needing advanced mathematics in the 
Army is small. 


Pre-Induction Training for the Army Specialized Training 
Program 


A highly important, but relatively small, group of men 
entering the Army will be selected to attend colleges at the 
end of their basic training period. These men may partici- 
pate in the Army Specialized Training Program. The kind 
of preparation which these men will need differs significant- 
ly from that required by the mass of prospective inductees, 
but the common needs mentioned above are fundamental. 
These boys are destined to provide high-level technical and 
professional services; the foundation of their college training 
must be given them in school. 

Approximately 20% of the boys graduating from high 
school will qualify for A.S.T.P. where they will be trained 
in such fields as medicine, engineering, languages, science, 


mathematics, and psychology. The War Department recom- 
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mends that the selected students who may qualify for 
such advanced training emphasize in their high schoo 
course of study mathematics, physics, history, English, and, 
wherever possible, a modern foreign language. 


Meeting the Need for Occupational Skills Through Pre-Induc- 
tion Training 

Practically every American soldier is trained for basic 
combat. In addition, nine out of ten are taught to perform 
specialized tasks. There are specialists among the men 
whose primary job is to fight. There are also specialists 
among those for whom actual combat is secondary. 

The Army has listed about 650 specialties for which 
soldiers are required in 1943. Of these, some 300 jobs have 
direct civilian counterparts, while approximately 350 are 
classified solely as military specialties, many of which utilize 
some elements of civilian skills. 

Obviously, the supply of inductees with experience which 
enables them to adapt readily to military jobs has decreased. 
The lowering of the draft age means a lowering in the extent 
of occupational experience represented in the whole group of 
inductees. The burden of post-induction training is thereby 
increased. Since time is a vital factor in war, it is essential 

find some means of keeping the post-inauction training 
period as short as possible without sacrificing the standards 
of competence. 

Here the schools have an important contribution to make. 
They have the equipment, space, and staff to provide basic 
occupational skills needed by many of the boys who will soon 
be inducted. 


How Schools Can Help Meet Army Occupational Needs 


Schools may organize one or more of the following three 
types of pre-induction training for military occupational 
1. Basic pre-vocational training appropriate as a foundation 

for a large number of Army jobs. Courses such as funda- 
mentals of machines are examples of this type of pre- 
liminary preparation 
2. Training related to a family of jobs, or occupational areas, 
requiring closely related skills and accompanying infor- 
mation and understandings. For example vocational auto 
mechanics and jobs in the communication field 
Training which provides specific occupational skills in 
one or more job specialties (unit skill type of pre-induc- 
tion training) 
Pre-induction training courses should center upon the 
skills utilized in military occupations absorbing large num- 
bers of men, those in which current shortages exist, and 
those which require an extended period of time in which to 
attain competence. 


=) 


W 


Pre-Induction Training and the High School Curriculum 
concerned with many phases of 
the preparation of the potential soldier, cannot be a single 
course. It should be an educational program. The entire 
range of school activities can aid in making the prospec- 
tive inductee strong in body, eager to do his share, conscious 
of the problems to be solved by the war and the peace, able 
in the use of the printed and spoken word, and ready for 
training in a military job. il 


Pre-induction training, 


The range of possible contribu- 
tions by various departments of the school is broad. The 
whole boy is involved and by the same token, every aspect 
of his training. 

Each school will decide for itself what aspects of the 
pre-induction training program it will initiate and how its 
curriculum will be adjusted to make its voluntary contri- 
bution to meeting the needs of the future soldiers to whom 
it is responsible. 

The following chart summarizes suggestions which the 
local school may consider in mapping out the courses 
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Juniata College President 


Calvert Nice Ellis succeeded 
his father, C. C. Ellis, as _presi- 
dent of Juniata College on Sep 
tember 1. Doctor Ellis, who asked 
to be retired, had been college 
president since 1930 and a mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1908. 

The new president was gradu- 
ated from Juniata in 1923 and re- 
ceived his A.M. degree from 


Princeton University, his Th.B de- 
gree from Princeton Theological 

¢ Seminary, and his doctor of phil- 
osophy from Yale University. 


Doctor Ellis has been a member 
of the Juniata College faculty since 1931 as professor of 
philosophy and Bible. He has been manager of the D. M. 
Wertz orchards of Waynesboro. 


N. ELtis 





which will meet pre-induction training needs wail which 
are in accordance with the local program of instruction, 


Suggestions for the Local Pre-induction Program 


I. NEEDS OF EVERY SERVICE MAN WITH SUGGESTED 
CURRICULUM PROVISIONS 


An understanding of the issues of the War : 
Special short-term courses, four to ten weeks in length, for seniors; or 
modification of present senior social studies course to include topics as 
previously stated. Assembly programs, film showings, panel discussions. 
An understanding of the nature of military life 
Units on military life in social studies and English courses; group 
orientation course or homeroom projects; club work; assembly programs 
with Selective Service officials and other authorities as speakers; film 
showings. 
Fitness to fight and live 
Program for discovering and _ correcting remediable physical defects; 
physical education program adjusted to military needs and to capacities 
of the individual boys; special health and hygiene course for 16- and 
17-year-old students, or special units on health and hygiene added to 
high school science courses; first aid course stressing physiological 
principles and basic procedures units on nutrition included in science 
courses and proper food selection stressed in cafeteria and home rooms; 
emphasis in guidance on good mental health. 
Command of basic language skills 
Experiences in the high school English classes, directed specifically to 
military needs as previously stated. 
Ability to compute with assurance and skill 
Special mathematics course for most 16- and 17-year-old students. 
II. JOB SKILL NEEDS 
Elementary skills and knowledge useful as foundation for many military jobs 
Special pre-induction courses based upon Fundamentals of Electricity, 
Shopwork, Radio, Machines, and Automotive Mechanics (PIT Out- 
lines). Shop experience or pre-vocational shop courses. Emphasis on 
hand tool skills. 
Closely related ski vg and knowledge in a family of jobs or broad occu- 
pational area, e.g., auto mechanics, or machine shop practice 
Voc slants type courses, half-day in length, accompanied by related 
courses in remaining half-day. May be provided in vocational schools, 
trade schools, or general high schools with appropriate shop facilities. 
Unit-skill in one or more job specialties, e.g., automotive 
Vocational-type units, recommended for boys with some foundation and 
with limited time before induction. May be offered in any school 
with adequate shop and instructional facilities. : 


III. ARMY SPECIALIZED TRAINING PROGRAM NEEDS 
(College Program) 


Curriculum adjustments to meet all the common needs outlined in 
art I. In addition, war-oriented college preparatory sciences, mathe- 
matics and a modern foreign language. For students in upper 25% 
on national norms. 


Services of the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch 


In addition to assisting schools through its official publi- 
cations the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch will 
assist national and local educational groups in arranging 
meetings, conferences, and workshops on problems of pre- 
induction training. Attached to each of the nine Army 
Service Commands through the country is an officer who 
represents the CPITB. These officers who constitute the 
field service staff, know Army needs and are fully aware 
of all aspects of the pre-induction training program. Work- 
ing with the Army and with Industry, they are also avail- 
able on call to state and local educational authorities. School 
officials may request this consultant service through their 
State Department of Education. 








EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


1943 General Assembly 


HE General Assembly of Pennsylvania has at different 

times in the history of the Commonwealth enacted 
epochal legislation. In 1834 the free public school act was 
passed; in 1911 the school code; in 1917 the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System; in 1921 the Edmonds Act; 
in 1929 the continuing contract; in 1937 the tenure act; in 
1941 the new minimum salary act for teachers in fourth- 
class districts; in 1943 H. B. 816, Act 329, which provides 
cost of living increases for teachers in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania in the amount of $24,300,000 for the school 
years 1943-44 and 1944-45, 


The legislation of the 1943 session of the General As- 
sembly with particular reference to teachers’ salaries will go 


down in history as an enactment to protect the schools in a° 


time of great national emergency. The particular piece of 
legislation was H. B. 816, sponsored by Robert J. Cordier, 
Lackawanna County, and Fred P. Hare, Jr., Somerset 
County. Its purpose was to provide funds by which dis- 
tricts might increase teachers’ salaries to meet in part at 
least the increased cost of living. 

To the Pennsylvania State Education Association goes the 
entire credit for the initiation of this legislation. Recogniz- 
ing in the latter part of 1941 that an upward spiral was 
developing in the increased cost of living which would 
prove disastrous to individuals with a fixed salary, Levi 
Gilbert, then President of the Association, appointed an 
Emergency Committee on Teachers Salaries. Carl E. 
Whipple of Altoona was chairman of this committee. The 
committee after careful study recommended that an increase 
in salary of $300 be provided for each teacher, the entire 
cost of which should be borne by the State. It was antici- 
pated that a prospective special session might afford an 
opportunity for the presentation of this legislation. Gov- 
ernor James, however, in the special session called in 1942 
did not include teachers’ salaries within the scope of the 
call. The recommendation of the Emergency Committee 
on Salaries was given approval by the House of Delegates. 
Bills were drawn by the Association’s attorney. They were 
introduced by Mr. Cordier, Lackawanna County, as House 
Bills 136 and 127 in the 1943 regular session. 

H. B. 136 called for an appropriation of $300 payable to 
those teachers who had served during the school year 1942-43 
or major portion thereof. H. B. 127 was similar in purpose 
excepting that it provided for payments of $300 each to 
teachers during each of the two school years 1943-44 and 
1944-45. It should be noted that basic principles of these 
two bills were: 

1. The appropriations were specifically earmarked for 

teachers 
2. The entire cost of such increased payments became 

the obligation of the State. 

In justification of these measures the Association stated 
the following: 

1. We are now in a teachers’ depression 

2. The cost of living has had a rapid and sharp increase 

3. Teachers’ salaries have lagged as compared with in- 

dustrial wages 

4. There has been no state-wide adjustment of teachers’ 
salaries since the spiral of increased living costs began 
Basic minimum salaries now provided by law in the 
Edmonds Act are the same (with the exception of an 
increase in the minimum of teachers’ salaries in fourth- 
class districts from $800 to $1000 with two increments 
of $50 each in 1941) as in 1921 when the Act was 
originally passed. 


Vi 


In consideration of this legislation several distinctive points 
of view developed on the part of leading members of the 
General Assembly. In the first instance many of the mem- 
bers held that a graduated increase would be more equitable 
than a flat increase. In the second instance an interpretation 
by the Attorney General held that constitutionally it would 
be impossible to make payments retroactive for the school 
year 1942-43. Accordingly, after numerous conferences 
joined in by PSEA Legislative Committee, the Department 
of Public Instruction, the Attorney General of the Common- 
wealth, and leading members of the House Education Com- 
mittee a new bill was drawn and was introduced as H. B. 
816, with the co-sponsorship of Mr. Cordier, Lackawanna 
County, and Mr. Hare, Somerset County. As finally enacted 
the bill called for additional payments on a graduated basis 
by the State for each of the two school years 1943-44 and 


1944-45 for teachers whose salaries in 1941-42 were as 
follows: 
Salary Increase 
$1000-1099 $300 
1100-1499 250 
1500-1999 200 
2000-2999 150 
3000-3499 100 


As finally adopted H. B. 816 was given unanimous ap- 
proval by the House and by the Senate, and as approved 
by Governor Martin May 28 became Act No. 329. 

The initiation of this legislation and the vigorous support 
by members of the Association undoubtedly marked an all- 
time high of constructive PSEA legislative activity. The 
appropriations required to pay for these increases were pro- 
vided in the general appropriation bill in the amount of 
$24,300,000. Pennsylvania teachers, therefore, during the 
next two years will be direct beneficiaries of the cost of 
living increase provided in H. B. 816. 

Moreover, education itself will be benefited in that there 
will be retained in the public school classrooms of Pennsyl- 
vania many competent teachers who undoubtedly would 
otherwise have joined the ranks of the great hosts seeking 
wartime wages in our mills, industries, and federal govern- 
mental services. 


Long-Range Program 

It should be noted that the enactment of this legislation 
was to meet an emergency. The long-range legislative pro- 
gram of financing education in Pennsylvania is a task for 
the future. Notwithstanding that the Association’s long- 
range program took form in H. B. 933, was sponsored by 
Messrs. Sollenberger, Blair County, and Wagner, Schuylkill 
County, and was passed unanimously by the House, it was 
obvious that it was the desire of the General Assembly to 
give further consideration to the many factors involved in 
a long-range program previous to the final enactment of 
legislation. H. B. 933, therefore, was not acted upon by 
the Senate. 

The General Assembly, however, recognized the need for 
a long-range program in the passage of H. B. 929, Act 278, 
by Mr. Wagner, Schuylkill County, and Mr. Hare, Somerset 
County, which creates a commission to study the method of 
participation by the Commonwealth and local school dis- 
tricts in the maintenance and support of a thorough and 
efficient system of public schools. The bill provides for an 
appropriation of $25,000 to carry on the study and anticipates 
that recommendations on a long-range program will be 
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made by the Commission to the next 
session of the General Assembly. 

The above legislation, therefore, es- 
tablishes an emergency program and 
gives promise of a long-range program 
which should culminate in permanent 
legislation requisite for the effective fi- 
nancing of a thorough and efficient 
system of public schools. The long- 
range solution undoubtedly lies in a 
pattern of legislation recommended by 
the Costs Survey Committee of the 
PSEA in 1938, which would provide 
equalization through variable State 
grants to districts dependent upon the 
financial need of the different localities. 

Space does not permit to deal exten- 
sively with other educational measures 
in which the Association had an active 
interest, some of which were enacted 
into law and others failed of passage. 
Particularly disappointing was the fail- 
ure of H. B. 853 by Mr. Sollen- 
berger which would have provided five 
days sick leave with full pay and five 
additional days sick leave at half pay 
as a minimum guarantee for all teach- 
ers of the Commonwealth. Notwith- 
standing the fact that it received favor- 
able action in the House and was given 
two readings in the Senate, opposition 
which developed in the closing days of 
the session caused it to be recommitted 
to the Committee on Education on 
Friday evening, May 7. 

The six-year term bill for county and 
district superintendents, H. B. 679 by 
Mr. Ewing, Allegheny County, also 
sponsored by the PSEA, failed to 
secure favorable action by Senate 
Education Committee although it had 
passed the House. 

Two retirement bills sponsored by 


the 


the Association did not pass. One of 
these, H. B. 146, by Messrs. Gates and 
Helm, Armstrong County, which 


would have reopened the Retirement 
System, given approval in the 
House but to receive favorable 
action in the Senate. The other S. B. 
292, Mr. Wilson, McKean County, 
which would have permitted teachers 
to secure 


was 
failed 


who had out-of-state service 
credit for such did 
with the approval of the Senate Edu- 
cation Committee. 

A very controversial issue during the 
the General Assembly 
authority should 
modification of 


service, not meet 


sessions of was 
extent to 
be granted for 
school laws to meet emergency 
time needs. Points of on this 
issue appeared in S. B. 34 by Mr. 
Homsher, Lancaster County, and Mr. 
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The accompanying table showing the comparative amounts approved for education for the 
bienniums 1941-1943 and 1943-1945 is significant in that the appropriations approved for the 


current biennium are $38,128,2 
the biennium 1941-1943. 


19 in excess of the amounts appropriated and approved for 


COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS APPROVED FOR EDUCATION FOR THE BIENNIUMS 


1941-43 and 


1943-45 








Item 


ry a by 
the Governor 
1941-43 


Approved by 


the Governor 


1943-45 


Increase or 
Decrease 





Governmental operations other than subsidies: 
Departmental 


Salary of Superintendent .... Peueuees 
Departmental Salaries and Expenses aeredeend 
Library and Museum 

Licensing and Examining Boards 
Board of Censors é 

Pa. Historical Commission 


Total, Departmental 
Institutiona 
State Teachers Colleges 
Sate Oral School .. 
Soldiers’ Orphan School 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial 
Miscellaneous 


Total, 
Total, 


Subsidies: 
Public Schools 

Salaries of County Superintendents 

Expenses of County Superintendents 

Salaries of Assistant County Superintendents 

Expenses of Assistant County a eigetgteareapenean 

Salaries of County Boards 4 es 

Transportation ae 

Vocational Education 
Teachers cane 

Miscellaneous Subsidies ......----.----e ee. 

Support of Public Schools 


| School ++. ..0 +. 


Institutional 


Government other than subsidies 


“and Training ‘Vocational 


Minimum Salaries for Teachers in 4 “4th Class 
Districts ee vation 
Special Salary Increases 


Aid to Financially Handicapped “School Districts 


Total, — 
Education 


Total, Education of Blind and 

Retirement of School Employes 
Contingent Reserve Account 
Annuity Reserve Account No. 2 
Former Teachers Account 


Public School Subsidies 
of Blind and Deaf 


Deaf 


Total, 
Universities 
Pennsylvania 


Retirement of School Employes 
and Colleges 
State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
ROE: (RII inc aoe eae up ed a0 wet 
Women’s Medical College 

Jefferson Medical College 
Hahnemann Medical College ................ 
Temple University Ree create swe 


To‘al, Universities and Colleges 
Other Educational Institutions 





Philadeipmia: DIGS: 2. cvs ccc cece cuseueese 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial 
Moore Insti itute ’ 
Downingtown Industrial and ‘Agricultural | School 
Weational \Wasti) Senaed ~ <5 o.<:cin'c vcineworwe datveare 
Johnson Industrial Sc hool 
Franklin Institute nae 

Total, Other Educational Institutions 

Mi scellaneous Appropriations 

cial Vocational Classes 

f to Free Public Libraries 
Eye and Ear Tests o° Pupils a6 VatnatieR aan 
Reimbursement for Part-Time Home Instruction 
Maintenance Daniel Boone Homestead 
Maintenance Ephrata Cloisters Park 


Maintenance Flagship Niagara ... 
Maintenance Robert Fulton Memorial — 
Main enance® Drake Well Memorial 
Restoration Old Economy Memorial 


Total, Miscellaneous 
Total, Subsidies 
TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS APPROVED ...... 


Governor also approved deficiency 
Salaries of County 
Transpor rtation 


Superintendents 





Miscellaneous Subsidies .................. 0000, 

School Subsidies .. 

Teachers Colleges Rawat these ceneeekiecee mas 

Sate Board of Censors .. 

State Oral School for the Deaf 

Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School ........... 

Aid to Financially Handicapped School Districts 
TOTAL DEFICIENCY 


$ 24,000.00 


$ 24,000.00 











600,000.00 600,000.00 ané¢dees tess 
223,000.00 240,000.00 $ 17,000.00 
600,000.00 565,000.00 —35,000.00 
118,000.00 125,000.00 7,000.00 
200,000.00 250,000.00 50,000.00 
1,765,000.00 1,804,000.00 39,000.00 
4,000,000.00 CO OO eee 
180,000.00 207,000.00 27,000.00 
380,000.00 450,000.00 70,000.00 
95,000.00 130,000.00 35,000.00 
30,000.00 one deSen —30,000.00 
4,685,000.00 4,787,000.00 102,000.00 


$ 6,450,000.00 


$ 511,155.00 
50,000.00 
710,410.00 
94,406.00 
52,800.00 

6,229, 500.00 


1,500,000.00 
326,000.00 
65,388,280.00 
2,698,930.00 


"3,000,000.00 


$ 6,591,000.00 


$ 521,000.00 
56,100.00 
708,000.00 
100,300.00 
52,800.00 
9,000,000.00 


1,650,000.00 
438,500.00 
78,000,000.00 


24,300,000.00 
2;000,000.00 





80,561,481.00 
$ 1,150,000.00 


116,826,700.00 
$ 1,330,000.00 





1,150,000.00 


$ 2,450,000.00 
3,500,000.00 
250,000.00 


1,330,000.00 


$ 2,600,000.00 
3,850,000.00 
220,000.00 





6,200,000.00 


$ 5,050,000.00 
1,485,000.00 
1,238,000.00 
75,000.00 
120,000.00 
150,000.00 
150,000.00 
900,000.00 


9,168,000.00 
27,000.00 


90,000.00 
30,000.00 
60,000.00 
35,000.00 
22,500.00 


264,500.00 


$ 75,000.00 
55,000.00 
20,000.00 

5,000.00 
35,000.00 


3,000.00 





$ 193, 000. 00 


$97, 97, 536, 981. 00 





$103, 986,981.00 


sppuentia ations as follows: 


6,670,000.00 


$ 5,290,000.00 
1,650,000.00 
1,376,000.00 
100,000.00 
120,000.00 
165,000.00 
165,000.00 
1,250,000.00 


10, 116,000.00 
$ 30,000.00 


150,000.00 
33,000.00 
66,000.00 
35,000.00 
35,000.00 
30, 000.00 


399, 000.00 


$ 40,000.00 
55,000.00 
15,000.00 

“10,000.00 
17,500.00 
10,000.00 

: 25,000.00 
10,000.00 


$ 182,500.00 





$135,524,200.00 


$142,115,200.00 


$ 3,612.00 
683,000.00 
44,000.00 
3,146,337.00 
176,546.00 
2,000.00 
3,991.00 
12,087.00 
950,000.00 





$ 5,021,57 3.00 


$ 141,000.00 


$ 9,845.00 
6,100.00 
—2,410.00 
5,894.00 


2,770,500.00 
150,000.00 


112,500.00 
12,611,720.00 


—2,698,930.00 
24,300,000.00 
—1,000,000.00 


36,265,219.00 
$ 180,000.00 


180,000.00 


$ 150,000.00 
350,000.00 
—30,000.00 


470,000.00 


$ 240,000.00 
165,000.00 
138,000.00 
25,000.00 

15,000.00 
15,000.00 
350,000.00 


948,000.00 
$ 3,000.00 


60,000.00 
3,000.00 
6,000.00 

**" "12,500.00 

50,000.00 


134,500.00 

$ —35,000.00 
*” 5,000.00 
—5,000.00 
—25,000.00 
17,500.00 
10,000.00 
—3,000.00 
25,000.00 
10,000.00 

$ —10,500.00 
$ 37,987,219.00 


$ 38,128,219.00 
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DR. HAAS REAPPOINTED SUPERINTENDENT 


OVERNOR Edward Martin announced on August 
G 20 the reappointment of Francis B. Haas as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for a four-year term  be- 
ginning August 23, 1943. The reappointment continues as 
our State educational leader one who knows Pennsylvania, 
its schools, its legislative procedure, its way of thinking 
and acting. 

His career is one of distinguished service to public edu- 
cation. Beginning as a teacher in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, Doctor Haas was named assistant director 
of the teacher bureau in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1920 under Doctor Finegan. In 


The State School Directors Association at its meeting in 
February expressed a similar desire as follows: 

“RESOLVED: That we pledge our support and cooper- 
ation to the Superintendent of Public Instruction and his 
stafl. We further urge continuity of service in the office 
of the State Superintendent, believing that only by this 
continued service can the most orderly and effective adjust 
ment and adaptation to the War Effort be accomplished.” 

Recognizing the need for his continued leadership during 
these trying times, a group called upon Governor Martin 
on July 13 requesting that his services be continued. The 

membership of this group included: 





1922 Doctor Finegan named him direc- 
tor of the administration bureau. In 
1924 Doctor Becht named him deputy 
superintendent of public instruction in 
charge of administration and fiscal poli 
cies. Upon the death of Doctor Becht. 
he was named State Superintendent o 
Public Instruction by Governor Pinchot 
and served with distinction in this capac- 
ity from 1925 to 1927. In 1927 Doctor 
Haas was named president of the Stat 
Teachers College at Bloomsburg. At 
the request of Governor James he r 
turned as State Superintendent in 1939. 

His influence as a leader tin educa- 
tional matters has extended beyond his 
official duties. During the critical period 
of the depression he was called to the 








Cheesman A. Herrick, former presi- 
dent of Girard College, Philadelphia 

Cathleen M. Champlin, President, 
Philadelphia Teachers Association 

Mrs. Edwin F. Yarnall, President, 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Pottstown 

P. O. Van Ness, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association, Harrisburg 

Barbara’ McGlynn, President, State 
Teachers League, Wilkes-Barre 

H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg 

Mrs. Althea K. Hottel, President, 
Pennsylvania Association of Deans 


of Women, Philadelphia 








leadership of the Pennsylvania State Ed- 
ucation Association in 1931. His services 
as leader in this capacity were so con- 
spicuous that for the first time in eighty years in the long 
history of the Association he was reelected president in 1932 
following action by more than forty counties urging him to 
accept another term as president of the Association because 
of the critical emergency. 

Our Association at its Convention in December, 1942, 
expressed by resolution its desire for his continuance in 
office for another term as superintendent in these words: 

“We commend the leadership of our State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Doctor Francis B. Haas, during 
these difficult days. His sound judgment and wise action 
have promoted an orderly and effective adjustment for the 
adaptation of the school program to the war effort. We 
desire to record officially by this resolution the wish of 
this Association that he be continued in this important 


oflice.” 


Francis B. Haas 


W. D. McCoy, President, Western 
Convention District, PSEA,  Pitts- 
burgh 
Hamilton Lyon, President, Pittsburgh Teachers Association 
J. Andrew Morrow, Superintendent, Bradford County 

Schools, Towanda 
I. D. App, Superintendent, Dauphin County Schools, 
Harrisburg 
C. E. Zorger, Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg 
M. R. Trabue, Dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, and Chairman, Cooperative Commission 
of Teacher Education in Pennsylvania 
Governor Martin in renaming Doctor Haas as Superin- 
tendent has done credit to himself and the schools in 
continuing in office a tried and true leader. Furthermore, 
he has reestablished the principle for which school people 
have long contended, namely, continued leadership in the 
important office of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 








Wilson, McKean County, and various modifications were 
proposed and made to the legislation during its passage. The 
point of view of the administration, namely, that responsi- 
bility for modification of the length of school day, per- 
mission of pupils to participate in farm and conservation 
activities, be, in the main, a local responsibility, finally pre- 
vailed. The detailed provisions appear in Act No. 328. 

Many other bills were given approval by both the House 
and the Senate and upon signature by the Governor have 
become school law. Among the more significant of thes« 
are the following: 

H. B. 34, Mr. Weiss, Westmor 







} 


County, provides that employes on 





retirement for superannuation who return to active school service during 
the present war shall not upon return to retirement receive smaller annuities 
than they received prior to return to active school service. Act No. 19 


H. B. 55, Mr. Bretherick, Delaware County, provides for filling of 
vacancies in boards of school directors in the second, third, and fourth 
lasses caused by inductment or enlistment in the military or naval forces 
time of war. Act No. 130 
H. B. 360, Mr. Helm, Armstrong County, establishes wartime emergency 
provision for substitute teachers. Act No. 127 i 
H. B. 361, Mr. Helm, Armstrong County, and Mr. Hare, Somerset 
County, liberalizes the repairs of school buildings in districts of the third 





and fourth classes without the requirement of approval of the State 
Council of Education. Act No. 128 

H. B. 444, Mr. Leydic, Allegheny County, authorizes school districts 
of the third and fourth classes to employ certified public accountants to 
audit school finances. Act No. 148 

H. B. 474, Mr. Cooper, Allegheny County, increases the penalty to be 
added to delinquent taxes in school districts of third and fourth classes. 
Act No. 295 

H. B. 518, Mr. Auker, Blair County, prescribes courses in history and 
government of the United States to be taught in the high schools. Act 
No. 153 

H. B. 522, Mr. McKinney, Venango County, and Mr. Fleming, Allegheny 
County, creates a post-war planning commission. Act No. ‘ 
H. B. 711, Mr. Hall, Potter County, modifies the number of teachers 
required for assistant county superintendents. Act No. 308 
H. B. 725, Mr. Lee, Philadelphia, makes further provision for the 
salaries of continuation teachers in first-class districts. Act No. 173 
-H. B. 868, Mr. Walton, Philadelphia, increases the minimum salaries 
of elementary teachers and certain other classes of teachers in school dis- 
tricts of the first class. Act No. 360 
B. 886, Mr. Sollenberger, Blair County, provides for the appoint- 
of substitute and acting county superintendents, substitute assistant 
superintendents, substitute supervisors of special education, and sub- 
titute and acting district superin‘endents of schools. Act No. 276 

S. B. 32, Mr. Kephart, Philadelphia, authorizes the officers of political 
subdivisions to cooperate with United States government in making deduc- 
tions for the victory tax. Act No. 16 : 

S. B. 68, Mr. Homsher, Lancaster County, adds to the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board the executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors Association. Act No. 351 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE NEA AT INDIANAPOLIS 


UE to war conditions the annual convention of the 

NEA was limited to the Representative Assembly of 
oficial delegates. The total number of delegates registered 
was 1290, one less than the registration at the Denver 
Convention the previous year. Notwithstanding the fact 
that wartime restrictions did not permit the assembling 
of the usual 12,000 teachers from all parts of America, the 
business session was representative of all areas of the coun- 
try through delegate representation. The Pennsylvania dele- 
gation numbered 56 of which 40 were State delegates and 
16 delegates of affiliated local associations. 

The sessions of the General Assembly were marked by 
consideration of purposes and programs to unify the pro- 
fession, make it more virile in its program, and enlarge 
its resources. At no convention in recent years has senti- 
ment crystallized so clearly for a program of action. Pres- 
ent conditions were not only reviewed and evaluated but 
specific tasks for 1943-44 were set forth. These included 
the following: 

1. To secure federal aid to schools 

2. To maintain and strengthen local financial support of 
education 

3. To give America dynamic educational leadership 

4. To keep the needs of youth before the American people 

5. To gain for education a place at the peace table 

promote understanding of America’s international 

responsibility 

7. To meet attacks on the schools immediately and to re- 
fute untrue charges against them 

8. To create a more perfect professional organization which 
will include in its membership the million teachers 
of the United States 

9. To continue the adaptation of school services to wartime 
needs 

The resources to achieve these tasks were not overlooked. 
In brief outline the following were proposed: 

1. Greater cooperation of local, state, and national associa- 
tions 

2. Contributions to the NEA War and Peace Fund 

3. Increased membership 

The delegates took specific action with respect to each 
of these as follows: It endorsed the proposal of President 
Flora that the Executive Committee be instructed to study 
and propose procedures to bring about greater cooperation 
of local, state, and national associations, to strengthen the 
profession, and also to study the advisability of increasing 
NEA dues. 

It was in agreement that the NEA War and Peace Fund 
campaign should be continued during the early fall months. 
Beginning late in the school year 1942-43, the contributions 
to the NEA War and Peace Fund totaled approximately 
$200,000, or one-half of the goal. Marked enthusiasm was 
shown by delegates in reporting the progress of the cam- 
paign in the respective states. The Pennsylvania delegates 
were proud of the support which had been given this 
campaign. While we had not attained our quota, Penn 
sylvania did have the distinction of having contributed 
the largest amount of any State in the Union, namely, 
$31,701.14. 

With reference to additional resources from membership 
the Assembly was in agreement that efforts should be 
made to double NEA membership during the coming year. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the total membership in the 
NEA for 1942-43 was 219,334, a new all-time high and an 
increase of 1,391 over the previous year, it was pointed 
out that this represented only approximately one-fifth of 
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the potential members in America. Plans have already 
been made by the headquarters staff of the NEA for an 
intensive membership campaign during the coming year. 
The Pennsylvania Delegation 

The delegates from Pennsylvania met to conduct the 
annual business meeting in the Club Room of the Claypool 
Hotel at 8:30 a.m., Monday, June 28, with George E. Walk, 
President, presiding. 

The delegation made nominations for presentation to 
the Representative Assembly: 

Committee on  Credentials—Merrill Cassebaum, 
Alternate—Luke D. Corbett, Wilkes-Barre 
Committee on Resolutions—Harry L. Kriner, Harrisburg; 

Alternate—J. W. Newton, Ambridge 
Committee on Necrology—Albert G. Weidensaul, Upper 
Darby; Alternate—John B. Geissinger, North Wales 
Pennsylvania again attained a 
place on the NEA honor roll with 
an NEA membership of 22,426, 
an increase of 573. Our nearest 
competitor was Ohio with 18,165, 
followed closely by California with 


Easton; 


18,045. 

Of the total number of Local 
Branches in Pennsylvania seven 
counties, twenty-eight districts, 


end four State Teachers Colleges 
are 100% in the NEA. 

Pennsylvania was signally hon- 
ored in the election of Mabel 
Studebaker, Erie, as President of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers of the NEA. Penn- 
sylvania was also honored when George E. Walk, our 
President, addressed the meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly on Monday afternoon. 


Officers Elected 
President—Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk, Virginia 
First Vice-President—Harold W. Smith, Glendale, Arizona 
‘1ce-Presidents 
George A. Bowman, Youngstown, Ohio 
Harry Wessels, New Britain, Connecticut 
E. R. Moulton, Lindale, Georgia 
Richard B. Kennan, Augusta, Maine 
Grover M. Stout, Detroit, Michigan 
Martin P. Moe, Helena, Montana 
Frank E. Weyer, Hastings, Nebraska 
Elmer H. Garinger, Charlotte, North Carolina 
Kate Frank, Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Thomas C. Prince, Knoxville, Tennessee 
R. Minnie Garff, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Executive Committee 
Emily Tarbell, Syracuse, New York 
Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara, California 
Glen E. Snow, St. George, Utah 
John Thalman, Waukegan, Illinois 
Treasurer—B. F. Stanton, Alliance, Ohio 
Vember of Board of Trustees—Edgar Doudna, Madison, 
Wisconsin 
President NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers— 
baker, Erie, Pennsylvania 
The Board of Directors expressed preference for Pitts- 
burgh as the meeting place for 1944. 





MaBEL STUDEBAKER 


Mabel Stude- 


Resolutions 


1. International Justice. The National Education Associa- 
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tion advocates that the United States participate in an inter- 
national effort to establish peace and order under law, and 
believes that the importance of education must be recog- 
nized in the establishment and maintenance of international 
justice. 

2. Teaching in Wartime. The NEA recommends that all 
teachers continue to uphold the traditions and ideals which 
are the priceless heritage of Americans, It is essential 
that high standards of teaching be maintained on each 
level of instruction, since the stress of war demands physical 
fitness, technical perfection, emotional stability, high morale, 
and civic competence. 

3. Teachers in Wartime. The NEA urges that all teachers 
consider carefully the value of the patriotic services which 
they are rendering in the schools before voluntarily trans- 
ferring to another wartime activity. The Association recom- 
mends that adequate salary schedules be provided and 
maintained in order to keep in the schools a staff of highly 
qualified teachers. 

4, Financial Support of Education. The NEA, recognizing 
that the efficient operation of public education in most 
school districts requires supplementary financial support, 
recommends that such aid be given by the larger govern- 
mental units. Federal assistance should not be utilized 
to set up parallel educational facilities, or to control those 
now existing, or to be the means of reducing present state 
and local support. The NEA urges the immediate passage 
of S. 637 providing for federal aid for education without 
federal control. 

5. Juvenile Delinquency. The NEA urges that the schools, 
in cooperation with other agencies, develop a constructive 
program to counteract those forces which are contributing 
to juvenile delinquency. To assist in making the program 
effective, the Association strongly recommends: 

a. the adequate enforcement of all laws designed to 

protect the interests of youth, 

b. the guidance necessary to enable youth to serve their 
country in the capacities for which they are best 
qualified, and 

c. such administrative changes or measures as may be 
necessary to emphasize and promote more specifically 
character education in the schools of our nation. 

6. School Attendance. The NEA, realizing that many war 
activities periodically claim the time of school children, 
urges that the schools be administered in such a way that 
the required days of actual school attendance shall be 
maintained. 

7. Appreciation. The NEA is deeply appreciative of 
the courteous hospitality extended by the many organiza- 
tions and persons of the City of Indianapolis and the State 
of Indiana, who have contributed to the success of its 23rd 
business session. The Association desires to express its 
gratitude to the press for its sympathetic interpretation of 
the spirit of the Convention. 


Supplementary Resolution Offered and Adopted from the 
Floor 

Be it resolved that in choosing the city for the conven- 
tions, the NEA shall see to it that only those cities shall 
be selected where it is possible to make provisions, without 
discrimination, for the housing, feeding, seating at the 
convention, and general welfare of all delegates and teachers 
regardless of race, color, or creed. 

— 9 —____ 

Unless the agencies of popular will can legislate appro- 
priately and administer efficiently, then democratic forms 
will perish, no matter what oceans of ink are spilt and 
what flowers of eloquence bloom in their defense—Charles 


A. Beard (1939) 


September, 1943 


The Pennsylvania School 
Journal 


M. ExizasetH MattHews, Assistant Editor 


ITH this issue the PENNsyLvANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 

starts its 92nd volume year. At PSEA Headquarters 
the bound volumes for 91 years present an impressive and 
interesting display. These volumes contain the story of 
the activities of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation and of educational advance of the schools of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania since 1852. They offer 
much which is truly fascinating reading. 

Under the editorship of J. P. McCaskey from 1866 to 
1921 and of James Herbert Kelley from 1921 to 1939, the 
Journat has always exerted influence toward higher pro- 
fessional standards. During the current year as in previous 
years it will attempt to maintain the high standard which 
has been so characteristic of former volumes. 

The Journat will again give its readers inspirational 
and instructional articles; it will cover the educational news 
of the State and of the Nation; review the best of the new 
books submitted by publishers; present for the consideration 
and possible purchase by teachers items advertisers have 
to offer; and print interesting personal notes as they are 
received, 

In addition the Journat will attempt to give complete 
coverage to wartime suggestions for teachers. These will 
consist of ways in which teachers and pupils may further 
the war effort and of help for teachers in meeting the 
many perplexing personal and professional problems which 
the difficult times produce. 

Readers of the Journat are familiar with the various 
sections in which its material is classified. Each issue car- 
ries as many articles by teachers as space will permit. The 
editors welcome articles by members of the Association. 
Because the JournaL is a_ professional magazine, articles 
of a professional nature must be given preference. Only 
a limited amount of space can be given to subject-matter 
interests, but an attempt is made to give readers the new- 
est and freshest ideas which will help in teaching. Articles 
are received in large numbers, and many fine ones cannot be 
used during the JourNat year. 

In the news sections, Educational Interests and Notes 
and News, is covered the professional and personal news 
of the State and Nation. Notices of meetings which are 
to be held, reports of meetings which have been held, 
resolutions, stories and pictures which depict typical school 
activities, announcements of new positions and of honors 
received by members are included. Also in Educational 
Interests is the record of the activities and work of the 
Association—Executive Council, committees, finances, leg- 
islative, welfare, and legal notes. 

The editors are glad to receive comments on the JourNat. 
They appreciate suggestions, commendations, and criticisms. 





Pre-Induction Consultant Service 
APTAIN H. L. DOTSON, AGD, of the Army Serv- 


ices Forces has been designated field representative, 
Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch for the Third 
Service Command, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia. His services are available for 
speaking and consultation at teachers’ institutes and con- 
ferences, and for personal visitation. Those desiring his 
services may contact him at 711 Keyser Bldg., Redwood 
and Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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THE 1943 PAY-AS-YOU-GO TAX 


HE 1943 Federal tax law provides for a series of re- 

ports and payments by both employers and employes. 
This summary of the law is presented in the form of a 
calendar for the guidance of taxpayers in the compliance 
with these requirements. 
For Employes 

July 1, 1943. Employe’s Exemption Certificate. Before 
the end of the first payroll period which begins on or 
after July 1, 1943, each employe will submit to his em- 
ployer Form W-4, Employe’s Withholding Exemption Cer- 
tificate, on which he indicates the exemption he claims. 
This form is obtained either from the employer or from 
an internal revenue office. The status, with exemption, of 
the employe is one of the following five, plus, possibly, the 
additional: 


Exemption 

Status Weekly Monthly Yearly 
1. Married, claiming none of the exemption None None None 
2. Married, claiming half of the exemption $12 $52 $624 
3. Single, or married and separated ........ 12 52 624 
4. Married, claiming all the exemption 2 104 1248 
5. Single, head of a family SS a aaeeise 24 104 1248 
Additional, for each dependent ............ 6 26 312 


If the status of the employe should change before the 
end of the calendar year, a new exemption certificate is to 
be filed. 

July 1, 1943. 20% Withholding Tax. On the pay day 
for the first payroll period beginning on or after July 1, 
1943, and on each pay day thereafter, the employe will re- 
ceive his contract pay, reduced by 20% of the amount 
above his claimed exemption, or reduced by 3% of the 
amount above the victory tax exemption, whichever de- 
duction is the greater. 

Case I. William Wright is a teacher who is married, 
has three dependents, and earns $200 per month. 

Withholding tax computation: Salary $200, less with- 
holding exemption of $182, ($104 plus $78 for 3 de- 
pendents) basis for withholding $18, applied rate 20%, 
withholding $3.60. 

Victory tax computation: Salary $200, less victory tax 
exemption $52, basis for victory tax $148, applied rate 3%, 
victory tax $4.44. 

The amount withheld from Wright’s salary is the larger 
of the two, or $4.44. 

September 15, 1943. Declaration of Estimated 1943 Tax. 
On or before September 15, 1943, every person will be re- 
quired to file a declaration of his estimated income for the 
year 1943, and pay whatever tax is due, if his income brings 
him within any one of the four classes following: 


Married 


Single Aggregate of 
Husband & Wife 
1. Gross estimated salary for 1943, over $2700 $3500 
2. Gross actual salary for 1942, over t 2700 3500 
3-a. Gross estimated 1943 income from other 
SOURCES, ONGE © bces 6 bees hecuRi meso ee? 100 100 
and 
b. Gross estimated income for 1943 from 
Sil SOUMEOR. “OUER ok cis sc tucce ve ecesees 500 1200 
4-a. Gross actual 1942 income from_ other 
SCOR. (COVED 2.46 cwascsivessaccmeaeees 100 100 
and 
b. Gross actual income for 1942 from all 
SOUIEOS CUES. GA caidiceveenscdecnaemes™ 500 1200 


Case II. Edith Bensel, single, is a teacher who estimates 
she will receive, in 1943, a salary of $2100 and commissions 
of $180. She must file a report because, while her gross 
salary is not over $2700, her gross income from other 
sources is over $100 and her gross estimated income from 
all sources is over $500. 

The declaration of estimated tax is computed: 

a. Normal tax of 6%, surtax at 1942 rates, and victory tax 


A. JAMES EBY, C.P.A., Morrisville 


of 5%, on estimated income less estimated deductions 
and credits for 1943, 

.Plus, the amount by which the 1942 tax exceeds the 
1943 tax, 

c. Less, Victory tax withheld January 1, 1943 to June 30, 
1943, and Estimated withholding tax July 1, 1943 to 
December 31, 1943, and Income tax installments paid 
March 15, 1943 and June 15, 1943. 

.Balance of 1943 estimated tax, payable in two _install- 
ments, September 15, 1943 and December 15, 1943. 


o 


a 


Case III. James Conroe expects to receive a salary in 
1943 of $3000, payable $300 per month, July and August 
omitted. 








Estimated gross income 1943, salary $3000, other $400 $3400 
Bstimated  GeducliOte . <6 a5 cnc cn cevccceudunacecoudecs 200 
ehinaleeh 00k WOON oon sc cd eccccawunaceuens 3200 
Credits ; 
Personal Exemption, married pavusenwedtee ae $1200 
Credit for dependents, two .......ccccccccssccs 700 1900 
Estimated surtax met income ............0e- 1300 
Ease CUCGGRE: CORE oi ever ckdecsiccevesseass 300 
Estimated normal tax net income $1000 
Nosniak- ‘tax om SIGOG at) O66: odin cca cccwescwcicoses $60.00 
Surtax on $1300 at 13% 169.00 
potal. Income Fax for 1968 .cccccac ces ecccuss $229.00 
Victory tax on $3400, less exemption of $624, at 5% $138.80 
Less victory tax credit, mot over 44% .......... 56.25 82.55 
Total tax) 0m 194% “inca: od oc dina ce csiens 311.55 
Excess of income tax for 1942, $235 less $229 .... 6.00 
Total tax payable for the year 1943 ........ 317.55 
Less: Victory tax withheld, January 1 to June 30, 1943 $74.40 
Estimated withholding tax, July 1 to Dec. 31, 1943 115.20 
Income tax installments paid, March 15 and June 15 117.50 307.10 
Additional tax payable... 5s csiecscicccsccenes $10.45 
Payable by September 15, 1943, one-half ............ $5.23 


December 15, 1943. Second installment of 1943 Esti- 
mated Tax. On or before December 15, 1943, the taxpayer 
will pay the second and last installment of his additional 
tax payable as computed on his declaration of estimated tax 
filed September 15, 1943. If his condition has changed, 
the taxpayer may file an amended declaration on December 
15, and adjust his payment accordingly. 

March 15, 1944. Final Tax Return for 1943. A final 
and complete tax return will be filed on or before March 
15, 1944, as has been required in previous years. This 
return includes also the amount by which the 1942 tax 
exceeds the 1943 income tax. The taxes assessed on 1943 
income are the normal tax, the surtax, and the victory tax. 
The credits applied against the total tax are the victory 
tax withheld, the 20% withholding tax, the two income 
tax installments paid on March 15 and June 15, 1943, and 
the installments paid on September 15 and December 15, 
1943, on the declaration of estimated income. 

If the total credits for taxes paid and withheld during 
1943 exceed the final tax due, the excess will be refunded. 
Any additional amount of tax due, over the total of the 
credits, must be paid in full by March 15. If the taxpayer 
underestimates his tax to the extent that he has paid less 
than 80% of the amount of the final tax due, he must pay 
in addition to the amount of tax due—a charge of 6% 
of the deficiency, or the difference in dollars between 80% 
of the final tax and the estimated tax, whichever is the 
lesser. 

March 15, 1944. Cancellation of 75% of the 1942 Tax. 
The cancellation, or forgiveness, of income tax is the can- 
cellation of 75% of the income tax for the year 1942, in 
case the 1942 tax is not more than the 1943 income tax. 
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In those cases where the 1942 tax is the larger, the can- 
cellation is to the extent of 75% of that part of the 1942 
tax which does not exceed the 1943 income tax. After 
the final tax return for the year 1943, as outlined above, 
has been completed, the taxpayer is assessed an additional 
amount, with respect to the 1942 tax, which is the lesser of: 

a. 25% of the 1942 tax, or 

b. the excess of the 1942 tax over $50. 

Case IV. Jane Lawson computed her income tax for 
1942 as $60, which is not greater than her 1943 income tax. 

a. 25% of $60 is $15, 
b. the excess of $60 over $50 is $10. 
She pays the lesser amount, or $10. 

The first half of this tax on 1942 income is payable on 
or before March 15, 1944, the second half on or before 
March 15, 1945. 

March 15, 1944. Declaration of Estimated 1944 Tax. 
An estimate of the 1944 income, deductions and credits, 
with the normal tax, surtax and victory tax, is to be filed 
on or before March 15, 1944, under the same requirements 
as stated for the estimate of September 15, 1943. The 
additional tax for that year, above the amount of the esti- 
mated withholding during the year 1944, is payable in 
four quarterly installments, beginning March 15, 1944. 
For Employers 

An employer who is a taxpayer, or a taxpayer who is 
self-employed, will file a declaration of estimated 1943 
tax on or before September 15, 1943, paying the required 
tax by September 15, 1943, and by December 15, 1943, and 
will file a final return on or before March 15, 1944, with 
any additional payment required. He will also pay 25% 
of his 1942 tax, under the provisions outlined above. 

The outline following indicates the several obligations 
of employers as relating to the withholding tax on em- 
ployes. 

July 1, 1943. 20% Withholding Tax. Before the end 
of the first payroll period beginning on or after July 1, 
1943, the employer will provide each employe with Form 
W-4, Employe’s Withholding Exemption Certificate, and 
will ascertain that each employe has returned the form prop- 
erly filled in. These forms are retained in the files of the 
employer. 

On the pay day for the first payroll period beginning 
on or after July 1, 1943, the employer will begin with- 
holding 20% of each salary payment above the amount of 
the exemption claimed. In making the computation of the 
tax to be withheld, the employer may use the wage bracket 
withholding table provided by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, or he may make the exact computation in each 
case, with the privilege of rounding out the salary to the 
nearest dollar. 

The 5% victory tax withholding is discontinued after 
the last payroll period beginning before July 1, 1943, but 
the victory tax remains in effect. In no case shall the 
withholding be less than 3% of the gross salary less the 
victory tax exemption. (See Case I, above). 

August 10, 1943. Payment of the Tax Withheld. Any 
employer who withholds more than $100 during the month 
shall pay the amounts withheld, within ten days after the 
close of each month, to a depositary authorized by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Any bank can furnish the names 
of these depositaries. 

October 31, 1943. Employer's Report of Tax Withheld. 
On or before the last day of the month following each 
calendar quarter, October 31, January 31, etc., the em- 
ployer will file a report of tax withheld with the local 
Collector of Internal Revenue, and will remit all tax with- 
held that was not paid to a depositary as provided above. 

January 31, 1944. Report to Employes. On or before 
January 31, 1944, or on such prior date as the employe 
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may have terminated his services, the employer will furnish 
each employe with a statement of his salary during the 
year 1943 and the amounts withheld on such salary, in- 
cluding victory tax and withholding tax. 





Penn State Conference 


HE twenty-first annual superintendents’ and principals’ 
conference sponsored by Pennsylvania State College was 
held at State College on July 27, 28, and 29. 

Major topics of discussion were: Secondary Education in 
Wartime, Elementary Education and the War, meeting the 
Demands of Post-Secondary Education in Pennsylvania, 
Training Man Power for the War, Education and our 
American Neighbors, Additions and Changes in Pennsyl- 
vania School Laws, and Wartime Problems of Schools and 
Communities. 

Max Lerner, professor of government at Williams Col- 
lege, spoke on Problems of the Post-War World at the gen- 
eral session on Tuesday evening. 

Henry H. Hill, superintendent of the schools of Pitts- 
burgh, was the main speaker at the annual conference din- 
ner on Wednesday. 





Mansfield Conference 


HE second annual Institute of Professional Relations 
was held at the State Teachers College, Mansfield, on 
August 3, 1943. 

The Philosophy and Function of Professional Organiza- 
tions for Teachers was the theme of the conference. Presi- 
dent James G. Morgan presided. Mabel Studebaker, second 
NEA State director for Pennsylvania and president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, addressed the 
conference on The Spirit of Professional Organizations, and 
Raymond C. Webster, PSEA staff member, spoke on The 
Achievements of the PSEA. Isaac Doughton gave the 
evaluation of the institute program. Cyril L. Stout was 
chairman of exhibits and Bertram W. Francis directed the 
musical program. Eugene P. Bertin served as general 
chairman. 





Geographic School Bulletins 


TIMELY aid in the special wartime problems of 
teaching is the educational service provided to 
schools by the National Geographic Society—the Geographic 
School Bulletins. ‘This is a weekly illustrated periodical 
which describes the places, peoples, industries, commodities, 
and scientific developments toward which the news has 
directed popular interest. A geographic link between the 
tense news of the day and the quiet classroom, the Bulletins 
will resume publication for the fall term on October 4. 
The Geographic School Bulletins are sent out to teachers 
upon request as a service to education on the part of the 
National Geographic Society. The only charge is 25 cents 
a year to cover mailing costs. Already the Bulletins reach 
some 31,000 classrooms and help three-quarters of a mil- 
lion children study the world they live in and the back- 
ground of events that shape their lives. In the past 23 
years the Society has expended some $50,000 to send out a 
total of 18,228,000 copies of the Bulletins. Paper restric- 
tions, faced by all publications, limit distribution for the 
coming year, but the Society will accept subscriptions (ac- 
companied by 25 cents) as long as war restrictions permit. 
Order from the National Geographic Society, Washington, 
D0. 
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Greetings for the New School Year 


HE Executive Secretary gives elsewhere in this issue a 
typically clear and comprehensive account of the In- 

dianapolis meeting of the National Education Association. 
I shall discharge my responsibility by making a simple and 
sincere acknowledgment of the courtesy and helpfulness of 
the members of our Pennsylvania delegation. They played, 
as usual, an important role in the deliberations of the 
Representative Assembly. It is a matter for special con- 
gratulation that our Miss Studebaker was elected President 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers. The honor is 
well merited, and I join her many friends in predicting for 
her distinguished success in that highly significant position. 

Several outstanding issues emerge from the Indianapolis 
convention. One is that the war has brought to our con- 
sciousness many glaring defects in our established and 
traditional educational patterns. We have certainly been 
shaken from any undue professional smugness and self- 
satisfaction. 

A second conclusion is that at least some of the most im- 
portant readjustments needed for war will become warp and 
woof of our educational fabric in time of peace. I personally 
doubt whether those changes will be as drastic as some 
voluble prophets are predicting. The education of the past, 
with all its limitations, has made a splendid contribution to 
human welfare. There are certain basic considerations that 
are the eternal verities of any sound system of education. 
Was it not Woodrow Wilson who once said that in apprais- 
ing the conditions of the present and the problems of the 
future it would be both idle and impudent to ignore the 
values of the past? 

It is too early to say anything very specific. I do not 
think it premature, however, to affirm that two major de- 
velopments of the war should be made permanent assets of 
our educational scheme. We shall certainly wish to keep 
alive and make ever more challenging the indispensableness 
of education to the cause of democracy. When the final 
reckoning is made, it will be seen just how much has been 
accomplished for the war by the youth of our country, our 
teachers, schools, colleges, and universities. Never again 
should education as a dynamic instrumentality for our 
American pattern of living be permitted to be a mere some- 
thing taken for granted or viewed with ill-disguised amuse- 
ment or tolerance. 

Then, again, I am solicitous that the education of the 
future maintain its present and unprecedented interest in 
interracial and international affairs. A president of Leland 
Stanford University once characterized a President of the 
United States as having a “planetary” mind. I could covet 
for no teacher or educator of tomorrow a finer title than 
“educational statesman”. No one may justly aspire to it, 
who does not seek to interpret education and the war in 
terms of their broadest human relations. The day of the 
provincial outlook belongs no more to our time and gen- 
eration. 

I wish to make another statement about the Indianapolis 
Convention. It was an illuminating example of what can 
be accomplished by excellent timing and coordination. These 
with a spirit of genuine leadership are the very essence of 
organization. I left Indianapolis with the conviction more 
deeply rooted than ever that, in this age of interdependence 
and interrelationships, the individual can best make his 
personal contribution through association with his fellows. 
It is the massed effect of collective resources that counts. 
Without the finest synchronization of effort on the part of 
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the United Nations, the war cannot be won. The peace to 
follow will be largely abortive, unless it can be cemented by 
the same means. It is a matter of organization now, it will 
be no less one at that time. 

So for us in Education. Organization has already won 
for us in Pennsylvania a major battle through the enact- 
ment by the General Assembly of the historic bill H. B. 816. 
Let us regard this as not the end, but only the end of the 
beginning. Unlike Alexander of old, we have still more 
worlds to conquer. Our Pennsylvania State Education 
Association is pledged to a program of continuous and long- 
range improvement of opportunities for the school children 
of this great State. We shall not be satisfied with the 
victory represented by H. B. 816. It should, nevertheless, 
give Pennsylvania teachers cause for the liveliest gratifica- 
tion. It should be to them a source of personal and pro 
fessional uplift, as they face 1943-44. 

I give you all greetings for the new school year on whose 
threshold we now stand. As I write this word, “greetings”, 
it recalls an episode among my experiences in the Philippines. 
Others I have mentioned from time to time in the columns 
of the Journat. We used to conduct night school for the 
adult Filipinos in addition to the regular day opportunities 
for the children. The eagerness with which the old folk, 
many illiterate, some decrepit and toothless, a few almost 
blind and deaf, tried to learn English was pathetic. Aunts, 
uncles, parents, grandparents crowded the night classes. 
Many never found themselves much beyond the accomplish- 
ment of translating the time of day from the Spanish into 
the English. There were some whose sole acquisition 
seemed to be “good morning”. Regardless of the hour, 
afternoon, evening, night, it was always “good morning, 
sir’ with those devotees of the new learning and the new 
order. 

Their very limitation suggests to me a cheerful philosophy 
of life. I am glad to forget their error of precision and re- 
call only the spirit in which they gave salutation. So my 
greeting for 1943-44 ignores the barriers of time and space, 
and I offer to all my friends and comrades in the Associa- 
tion a “good morning” of cordial regard and esteem. 

—GeorcE E. Watk, President, PSEA; 
Dean, Teachers College, Temple University 


‘ 





State Convention 


HE Executive Council of the PSEA has voted to hold a 

restricted annual convention. A communication from 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, dated July 15, concludes with the following para- 
graph: 

“IT must say to all organizations still intending to hold 
conventions this year that their cooperation in our travel 
conservation program is urgently needed to help alleviate 
a very difficult passenger transportation situation. That is 
why I earnestly request them to reconsider their plans and 
cancel their meetings. By doing this of their own accord, 
on their own initiative, they will be acting in true demo- 
cratic fashion and will be helping to avert the necessity for 
imposing a system of restrictions on the free movement of 
people that would be foreign to our whole tradition.” 

Final details of the scope and character of the convention 
will be considered by the Executive Council at its meeting 
on September 11 and will be announced in the October 
JOURNAL. 
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Convention District Plans 


Central-Western District 


HE Central-Western Convention District, J. A. Lubold, 

president, has planned its convention for September 
24 and 25, at the State Teachers College, Indiana. 

The officers have announced the following speakers: 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Seistvegiinn’ Paul 
L. Cressman of the Department of Public Instruction; E. T. 
McSwain, Northwestern University; D. Marion Trabue, 
Pennsylvania State College; James L. Mursell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; A. J. Stoddard, superintend- 
ent, Philadelphia schools; Dora Klemer, tit Florida; 
and the Reverend Imre Kovacs, Phoenixville. 





qa 


Central District Convention 


LANS for the annual convention of the Central District 

of the PSEA have been completed and include programs 
for Thursday and Friday, October 7 and 8. All meetings 
will be held at State Teachers College, Lock Haven. The 
theme of the convention will be a Balanced Education for 
War and Peace. 

General sessions will be held on Thursday afternoon and 
night, and on Friday forenoon and afternoon. Twenty or 
more meetings have ‘been arranged for the two days by the 
various departments. Special education supervisors and 
teachers have arranged a program and are applying for 
admittance as a department. 

Speakers engaged for the general sessions include: George 
E. Walk, President, Pennsylv: ania State Education Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia; M. Lyle Spencer, dean, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Charles Perry Weimer, photographer and explorer 
of South America; S. W. Maroney, Department of Hygiene, 
Brooklyn College; Honorable William S. Livengood, Jr., 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg; Richard T. Par- 
sons, president, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, and 
D. Raymond Sollenberger, Chairman, Education Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

A large number of prominent educators from within the 
Central Convention District will appear on department pro- 
grams. 

The Campus Elementary School will conduct demonstra- 
tion lessons in grades one through six on Friday forenoon. 

A meeting of the House of Delegates will be held on 
Thursday afternoon and will conduct the important business 
of electing delegates to the National Education Association. 


James E. Butts is president of the District. 








Eastern District Delegates to Meet 


HE House of Delegates of the Eastern Convention Dis- 

trict will meet in Allentown on Friday, October 8, from 
10:00 a.m. to 12:00 m. This meeting will be held in the 
auditorium of Allentown High School. 

The District is cancelling for a second year its regular 
annual meeting, but will hold this meeting to transact all 
necessary business of the convention district. Fred W. 
Hosler, president, asks presidents of the local branches to 
notify him how many delegates expect to attend. 

At 2:30 on the afternoon of October 8, Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of the schools of Atlanta, Georgia, will ad- 
dress the Allentown teachers. Delegates to the business 
session of the convention will be welcomed at this program. 


Midwestern District Cancels 
OY W. 


Wiley, president of the Midwestern Conven- 
tion District, has announced the cancellation of the 
meeting scheduled for October 29 in New Castle. Trans- 
portation difficulties made it inadvisable for the regular 
convention to be attempted. 
The officers of the district are planning to hold a meeting 
of its House of Delegates sometime during the month of 


October. 
———_ 


Northeastern District Will 
Hold Delegates Meeting 


HE Northeastern Convention District will also substitute 

a meeting of its House of Delegates instead of the reg- 
ular convention. John E. Piatt, president, has set the date 
for this meeting as November 5 











Northwestern District Cancels 
HE Northwestern Convention District decided to cancel 
its annual meeting following a meeting of its executive 
committee. Instead plans are being made. tentatively for a 
meeting of the House of Delegates on October 16 accord- 
ing to President H. L. Blair. 


_ —__— 9 ———___ 


Southern District 


HE convention of the Southern District will be 
held in Hershey, October 15. Both the Lebanon 

and Dauphin County Teachers’ Institutes will be held 
connection with the Convention. The theme for the 
Convention is Educational Problems on the Home Front. 
Departmental and round table chairmen are now arranging 
programs in accord with the chosen theme. A. G. Breiden- 
stine of Hershey is president of the Southern District. 

Already two outstanding speakers have been secured: 
James M. Hepbron, an outstanding criminologist, writer, 
and lecturer, who will speak on the subject Stemming 
America’s Rising Tide of Juvenile Delinquency, and H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., president, Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, whose timely lectures on democracy and its respon- 
sibilities have challenged many thousands. Mr. Prentis will 
address the teachers ‘during the evening session while Mr. 
Hepbron will speak at the ‘general sessions during the after- 
noon and to the sectional meeting of County and District 
Superintendents and Supervising Principals at 4:00 p.m. 
The speaker for the forenoon session, at which time the 
Dauphin County Teachers will hold their sessions, has not 
yet been definitely scheduled but the entire program will be 
completed shortly. 

The convention headquarters will be in the Hershey 
Community Building with all the general sessions held in 
the Hershey Community Theatre. 





o—_—_——_- 


Western District 


HE Western Convention District Conference will be held 
in Pittsburgh October 22, 23, and 24. As usual, the Alleg- 
heny County Teachers Institute will be held in the Soldiers 
Memorial Hall and the Pittsburgh Teachers’ meeting in the 
Syria Mosque on Friday, October 23. All of the meetings 
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will be of the same high order as in years past. Well known 
speakers of national reputation have been engaged to address 
the general sessions and the various departmental meetings. 

Work Shop Discussion Groups will meet in the Henry 
Clay Frick Elementary School on the afternoon of October 
23. This phase of the Conference is made up of Teachers 
Groups at Work. It is divided into two sections. The 
Primary Section under Evelyn Beatty, director of kinder- 
gartens, Pittsburgh public schools, with a large Committee 
is working out plans for the early grades. The Middle 
Grades Section is being planned by Harry G. Masters, direc- 
tor of elementary education, Pittsburgh public schools, work- 
ing through a planning committee. Individual schools are 
taking charge of various phases of the program. 

On Thursday afternoon, the Administrative Section and 
the Elementary Section will start the Conference on its way 
with a panel discussion. 

Saturday morning various sectional meetings will be held 
early. The House of Delegates will hold its annual business 
meeting in Room 102 in the Soldiers Memorial. New off- 
cers will be elected and delegates to the NEA Convention 
will be chosen for next year’s meeting. This meeting will 
be held at 10:00 a.m., with W. D. McCoy, the district’s 
president in the chair. 


Mathematics Exhibit 

An exhibit of mathematical instruments and figures made 
by students in the WPSE district is to be on display during 
the conference. Teachers in this district are urged to bring 
such material to the exhibit by Clementina George, chairman 
of publicity committee. 





NEA War and Peace Fund 


HE May PSEA Journat announced a campaign by the 

NEA to raise a war and peace fund of $600,000. The 
amount allotted to Pennsylvania was $46,400. Under the 
able leadership of the Convention District Presidents re- 
ceipts as of August 15 totaled $33,507.99. Many of the 
Local Branches in Pennsylvania were unable to participate 
in the campaign last spring because it came so near the 
close of the school term. 

Accordingly the Representative Assembly of the NEA at 
Indianapolis voted to continue the campaign during the fall 
months of the school term. This is in harmony with the 
wish of many Presidents of Local Branches and many 
Superintendents who last spring expressed a desire that 
participation be postponed until this fall. 

The contributions received from Pennsylvania at the time 
of the Indianapolis Convention were greater than any state 
in the un‘on. Our quota, however, has not been reached. 
We have pledged, however, that we will attain our goal. 

In the words of President Walk, “We, in Pennsylvania, 
believe in the unity and power of professional organization. 
Our support in this momentous undertaking will be in 
keeping with our past records. We pledge vigorous action 
to attain our quota.” 


a er @ 


Educational Legislation 
(Continued from page 12) 

S. B. 174, Mr. Cox, Allegheny County, modifies the school 
reference to the method of creating district superintendencies. Act No. 72 
S. B. 185, Mr. Walker, Allegheny County, provides for payments for 
certain closed or discontinued schools in school districts of the third class 
minous with townships. Act No. 314 

B. 213, Mr. Homsher, Lancaster County, modifies the provisions for 
the education of physically and mentally handicapped children. Act No. 26 
S. B. 313, Mr. Wilson, McKean County, authorizes the Department of 
Public Instruction to act as agent for school districts in purchasing certain 
materials and equipment. Act No. 22 

S. B. 314, Mr. Wilson, McKean County, modifies the provisions for the 
employment of supervisors of special education. Act No. 225 

S. B. 565, Mr. Homsher, Lancaster County, authorizes political sub- 
divisions to issue bonds to meet increased operating expenses during the 
war emergency. Act No. 253. 


law with 
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Executive Council 
No. III—May 8, 1943 
The 1943 Executive Council met at PSEA Headquarters, 
May 8, with all but one member present. President George 
E. Walk, Philadelphia, conducted the business meeting 
during which the Council 
1. Received the report of the President upon his activities 
since the last meeting of the Council 
2. Accepted the report of the Executive Secretary which 
contained the following items 
a. Financial statements 
b. Auditor—The Council voted to reemploy A. 
James Eby, CPA, Morrisville, to audit the accounts 
for the year ending June 30, 1943 
c. Headquarters Service 
d. Bids for printing PENNsyLvantaA ScHoot JouRNAL 
and Education Bulletin 
e. Indianapolis Convention, NEA—The Council ap- 
proved per diem payment for three days to State 
Delegates 
3. Received the Honorable D. Raymond Sollenberger, mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, Chairman of the 
House Education Committee, and President of Blair 
County Local Branch of the PSEA. President Walk 
expressed the appreciation of the Association for Mr. 
Sollenberger’s splendid leadership in behalf of educa- 
tional legislation. Mr. Sollenberger said his committee 
appreciated the assistance of the PSEA office 
Heard reports on Federal and State legislation 
Received a report on legal service from Lewis F. Adler, 
PSEA attorney 
6. Received reports of subcommittees 
a. Budget—Levi Gilbert, chairman, presented the re- 
port of the budget committee which was accepted 
for the period July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944 


Budget Allotment 
July 1, 1943 


7) ae 


to 
RECEIPTS: FRE Te TI 
:CEIPTS: 


Membership Dues $56,000.00 


hy. :  ecdA cea dcuneiekwknevedeow weeduneeecuuees 14,000.00 
Sie. Seer. We FO oon ccdnae ele veccawavscatss 1,600.00 
RW I 5 iho s oo Cea ho VAT ckG ieee cern eee 4,500.00 
V. Subscriptions to Education Bulletin .................. 3,000.00 
Ws) Waar ditey PRC oo Oba cnn eccewacces pawewedoedes 250.00 
WAL; SED, <b cavicnayecss cnn acwiendadacesgesceatews 500.00 


Total Receipts $79,850.00 
EXPENDITURES: 
Fs AGE NNN 506. dna wien eau ead nie elas tear $7,500.00 
II. Personal Service (Salaries) 
Executive Secretary ......... ip wacncaeekhl Caukenaas 
Asst. Executive Secretary and Director of Research .... 
Asst. Executive Secretary, Field Service Ree eeas 


,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 


~RPNNWw RAN 


Assistant Editor °F PEC EEO POT Or he 000.00 
NE cs ch anoGawndeekdeenen acondateandeueseaetan 500.00 
Stenographer CECVaCAE DIAS eeeEh cabeEedeneeeen« 000.00 
SGI, vec Ghasecedestapestecccsnisicusehecesenr 200.00 
Stenographer Anche a@eenceveks Manele ieee eaaned 1,200.00 
MOMMIES ss cas er ceeKcuanee at aase ed ecuaee eae 1,200.00 
ees (GE ks svc sh cdcndkeakee nae esesceeenal 1,800.00 
ROME sa «cident 406800 bdigetunwewadue sGbsae end oumen 300.00 
aise ~ Cistenh (Sila... cc 5 catsncoaywekeueteutne reece 300.00 
III. Association Activities 
BOs Ae. EE a da ee cane be dace cieawsneceseds 23,000.00 
2. Education Bulletin Kditus dxaldawedsucws casas 3,000.00 
EA TRU it oa as a ie lala ad ar halting 4,000.00 
4. State Meetings aaa 4,000.00 
5. Committees areas ae bio waka ie wlovdicn ae wre atten re areas 2,000.00 
Gi. SE SRRWINEE vo wercaee sii ae coke susan eadencns 200.00 
PRG A  . e .  earene Mee Lea ae 7,500.00 
Dues to other Organizations 2 .6.ccccccccccscccaes 140.00 
BV. Pemaent PEeeteee oon kv vids ciccdavnccuasacs 3,600.00 
V. Retirement for Association Employes ..............-. 1,250.00 
VI. Legal Assistance Si Hb Sa de as wiinon a Rie aor dy ae ee A 1,000.00 
Wi. ene CURE os 0s cor scs aeecsncwasesckvenvaewuawes 100 00 
Weeks, DE “SRO ods bnccesaccdccacdcvenceeecneeel 3,150.00 
ec SE SE BORD i vcsciwemaccdewas thee wtoacaane 1,000.00 
X. Miscellaneous PAE er ee 250.00 
Total Espenditties 6 ised cekecs ccdscccaccsscss, Qt 


SUMMARY: 
Balance on hand at the beginning of period, estimated $27,254.95 
Receipts, total for year, estimated nancgenaaa 79,850.00 


Amount available for expenditures, estimated ........ $107,104.95 
Expenditures, total for year, estimated .............. 91,190.00 


Balance on hand at end of period, estimated ........ $15,914.95 
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b. Recognition for Council Membership, Burton E. 
Tarr, chairman 
c. Victory for America, John B. Geissinger, chairman 
Considered preparation of a history in commemoration 
of 25th anniversary of Pennsylvania School Employes’ 
Retirement System 
8. Considered communications 
9, Heard a report on membership in Southeastern Conven- 
tion District which showed a deficiency of 268 if the 
district is to continue to have two members on the 
Council 
10. Voted to endorse the War and Peace Fund project of 
the NEA 
11. Expressed appreciation to Doctor Haas for the coopera- 
tion and leadership of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in legislative activities 


NI 


No. [V—June 29, 1943 


On June 29, 1943, the Executive Council met in the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, during the NEA Conven- 
tion. Seven members were absent. President Walk pre- 
sided while the Council transacted the following business: 
1. Received a report from the President 
2. Heard a list of changes in PSEA delegation to Indianap- 

olis convention 
3. Received reports of subcommittees 

a. Budget—Question of increase in PSEA membership 

dues 

The Council voted that membership dues in the PSEA 
be increased to $2 and that the budget committee and the 
Council should publicize the arguments for increased dues. 

b. Recognition for Council membership 

The Council approved a form of certificate for this pur- 
pose. 

Cc. Victory for America 
4. Received a report on the decision of the Gertrude Koller 

Brown case before the Supreme Court and on the dis- 

bursements for this case 
. Received a report on Pennsylvania’s contribution to the 

War and Peace Fund 
6. Voted to abbreviate the 1943 PSEA Convention so far 
as possible 
. Approved the awarding of contract for printing the 

PENNSYLVANIA ScHoot JourNAL and the Education 

Bulletin 
8. Heard a progress report on information received on 

members in service in preparation for a service flag 

9. Approved mimeographing of material prepared by the 

Committee on Professional Activities for. Faculties and 

Students in Teacher Education Institutions 
10. Agreed to consider the problem of student membership 

in PSEA through a constitutional amendment to be 
presented to the 1943 House of Delegates 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


wAl 


hig 


——-—-9— 


Conference of Presidents of 


Convention Districts 


conference of presidents of the Convention Districts 
A of PSEA was held at Headquarters, May 15, with all 
presidents present. George E. Walk, President of the Asso- 
ciation, presided. 

The presidents reviewed policies for Convention Districts 
concerning finances and subsidies, programs, reporting for 
the Journat, election of representatives to the Executive 
Council and of NEA State Delagates, and speakers. 

The question was raised as to whether or not Convention 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 


September, 1943 


Districts should plan to meet as usual this year. It was 
agreed that this should be a matter for local determination 
within the Convention District. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 





Committee on Retirement Problems 
No. I—July 7, 1943 


HE Committee on Retirement Problems held its  sec- 
ond meeting at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, on 
July 7. C. W. Lillibridge, chairman, Smethport, presided 
while the Committee discussed 
1. The Out-of-State Service bill—S. B. 292 
Following discussion of the failure of this bill to pass, 
the Committee agreed to present the proposal to the 1943 
House of Delegates. 
2. Re-opening of the Retirement System 
The Committee decided to urge upon the House of Dele- 
gates the desirability of re-opening the Retirement System. 
3. Social Security bills 
4. 25th Anniversary of the Retirement System 
5. Relation of Tenure Law to Retirement 
6. Age of Optional Retirement 
Respectfully submitted, 
William A. Doane, Secretary 


PSPA Officer Resigns 


At the spring meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association in Harrisburg, April 
17, M. Elizabeth Matthews, secretary-treasurer of the or- 
ganization for the past fourteen years, submitted her resig- 
nation because of the pressure of her other duties incident 
to her position as assistant editor of the PSEA Journat. 

After some discussion during which the President of 
PSPA, Charles A. Faris of Altoona, and various Committee 
members spoke eloquently concerning Miss Matthews’ loyal 
and devoted service to the Pennsylvania School Press, the 
Committee reluctantly voted to accept her resignation, effec- 
tive June 1. 

A plan of reorganization, submitted by J. W. Beattie of 
Palmerton, under which the duties of the offices of secretary 
and treasurer would be divided between two new officers, 
was then adopted. The President appointed Zita E. Mallon 
of Upper Darby secretary in the revised organization and 
H. D. Benford of Latrobe, treasurer. 

The retiring Secretary-Treasurer is perhaps the best 
known worker in the field of school publications in the 
State of Pennsylvania. She has kept the records of the 
Association almost continuously since its inception and has 
given unsparingly of her time to countless students and 
advisers. Largely through her efforts the organization has 
grown from a mere handful of publications to 351 in the 
current school year, the largest in its history. 

Miss Matthews’ numerous friends and associates in the 
school press, both past and present, join in wishing her 
well, secure in the knowledge of a task faithfully performed. 





er © 


A Keystone of Our Liberty 


] 


Education 

Every government degenerates when trusted to the rulers 
of the people alone. The people themselves are the only 
safe depositories. And to render even them safe their 
minds must be improved I think by far the most im- 
portant bill in our own code 1s that for the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people no other sure foundation 
can be devised for the preservation of freedom and happi- 
ness.—THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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Nominees for Retirement Board Election 


UPERINTENDENT Francis B. Haas appointed the following committee to nominate candidates for the vacancy on 
Site School Employes’ Retirement Board which will be caused by the expiration of the term of J. Andrew Morrow on 
December 31, 1943; D. E. Crosley, representing Dr. Haas, chairman; C. W. Lillibridge, superintendent of McKean Coun- 
ty schools, Smethport; Earl W. Wright, State Teachers College, Shippensburg; Hazel Sowash, classroom teacher, South 
Greensburg; Mrs. Bertha W. Eick, classroom teacher, Westfield; J. W. McMullen, supervising principal of schools, Oxford; 


Clarence E. Zorger, superintendent of schools, Harrisburg. 


This committee met in the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction on Saturday, June 19, 1943, and 
nominated the following candidates: J. Andrew Morrow, superintendent of Bradford County schools, Towanda, and Floyd 
C. Fretz, superintendent of Bradford city schools, Bradford. 


We Present the Nominees 





J. Andrew Morrow, county su- 
perintendent of schools of Bradford 
County for the past twenty-one 
years, began his teaching career at 
the age of seventeen and, with the 
exception of four years, has served 
the schools of his county as a rural 
school teacher, high school princi- 
pal, assistant superintendent, and 
superintendent. 

Mr. Morrow was one of the first 
county superintendents to develop a 
county dental hygiene program, a 
rural school nursing program, and 
rural school music supervision. The 
consolidation of schools and the transportation of both ele- 
mentary and high school pupils of the county have been 
among his outstanding achievements. 

Mr. Morrow has made a special study of public school 
finance and is considered an authority on the subject. He 
has been influential in the development of a program of 
equalizing educational opportunities in the State. 














J. ANDREW Morrow 





Millersville STC President 


D. Luke Biemesderfer, super- 
vising principal of the Manor 
Township - Millersville borough 
schools for the past 19 years, was 
elected president of the State 
Teachers College, Millersville, to 
succeed Landis Tanger who retired 
July 1. 

Mr. Biemesderfer was born in 
Lancaster County and _ attended 
public school in Warwick Town- 
ship. He was graduated from 
Franklin and Marshall Academy 
in 1912 and from Millersville STC 
in 1917. He received his bachelor 
of arts degree from Franklin and Marshall College in 1921 
and his master of arts from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1929. He has passed his preliminary examination for a 
doctorate in education at Temple University. 

His teaching career includes teaching in Warwick Town- 
ship, principal of Christiana and Strasburg borough schools, 
teacher in Mauch Chunk High School, supervising principal 
of Mount Joy, then of Manor Township-Millersville schools. 





BIEMESDERFER 


De as; 


a 


The war has intensified the need for occupational planning. 
Youth must now make two plans, one for the war years, 
end the other for the time when victory is won.—Schools 


and Manpower, Yearbook of AASA 








Floyd C. Fretz, superintendent 
of Bradford schools, graduated from 
Carversville High School in 1909 
and from the State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, in 1916. He 
was awarded the B. S. degree by 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1927 and the A. M. degree in 1930. 

Superintendent Fretz taught 
school in Bristol Township from 
1910-13. In 1916 he became prin- 
cipal of the schools in Malvern 
where he stayed until 1918. From 
Se 1918 until 1924 he was assistant 
Fioyp C. Fretz superintendent in Chester County. 
He then served as supervising principal from 1924-31 in 
Unionville and from 1931-36 in Downingtown. 

Since 1936 Mr. Fretz has held his present position of 
superintendent of the schools of Bradford. 








Elementary School Principal Retires 


Concluding forty-five years of 
teaching in the elementary field, 
Christine C. Morley, principal of 
the Cardington-Stonehurst school 
in Upper Darby Township school 
district, retired in June. 

Miss Morley began her teaching 
at the Glenolden public school, 
where she remained for twenty- 
five years, teaching grades three 
to eight for seven years and serv- 
ing as principal and teacher for 
eighteen years. She went to Upper 
Darby Township school district 
twenty years ago as principal of 
the Cardington-Stonehurst school, one of Upper Darby 
Township’s ten elementary schools. 

Upon her retirement from this position in June of this 
year, Miss Morley was presented with a gift from the dis- 
trict’s supervisors and elementary school principals and 
was honored at a dinner given by her teachers in tribute 
to “her innate courtesy, sincerity, and quiet dignity, which 
are reflected in the atmosphere of her school.” 

She has made frequent contributions to educational 


magazines and will continue to devote time to this activity. 


Let us, the United Nations, which have come together 
by choice, resolve to create a world resting on the pillars 
of justice, co-existence, cooperation, and mutual respect— 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 


C. Morey 


CHRISTINE 


“Children must not be allowed to pay the cost of this 
war in neglect or serious loss of educational opportunity.”— 
President Roosevelt. 
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Upper Darby Superintendent Retires 


William C. Sampson, superin- 
tendent of schools of Upper Darby 
Township, retired July 1, complet- 
ing forty-one years of service in the 
public schools of the State. He 
was a graduate of Dickinson Col- 
lege, which honored him at its one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration in 1933 with an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science in 
Education. 

After being principal in Fleet- 
wood and in Birdsboro, he became 
principal of Bethlehem High School 
and later (1911) superintendent of 
schools in that city. He was subsequently superintendent 
of schools in Columbia and in DuBois. 

In 1926, he was asked by the Upper Darby school board 
to become superintendent in that township. During the 
seventeen years of his administration, the school population 
increased from 3000 to 8100 and the number of teachers 
from 155 to 342, which indicates the amazing growth of this 
suburban Philadelphia community. 


WitiiaMm C. SAMPSON 


With his keen financial acumen and broad long-time 
view of educational needs, he supervised the construction 
of two grade-school buildings and of the one-million dollar 
junior high school in Upper Darby. 

Dr. Sampson has been president of the Department ot 
Superintendents of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. He is on the board of trustees of Elwyn Training 
School. His teachers presented him about ten years ago 
with life memberships in the PSEA and in the NEA. 

Simultaneously with the announcement in his community 
of his resignation as superintendent of schools, Dr. Samp- 
son became the recipient of the Upper Darby Distinguished 
Citizen Award, an annual presentation instituted by the 
Upper Darby Lions Club for distinguished service in the 
community for the preceding year. 

The retired superintendent will continue to reside in 
Upper Darby, but will devote much of his time and atten- 
tion to his eighty-five acre farm at Pughtown in Chester 
County, where life as a “gentleman farmer” has been his 
hobby for the last eight years. 





Abington Supervisor Retires 


Elizabeth A. Lyle, supervisor of 
tests and measurements in the 
Abington Township junior high 
schools and grade schools retired 
from active teaching in June. 

Miss Lyle taught 35 years in the 
township, working under four 
superintendents. For 20 years, she 
developed and directed the testing 
program in the junior high and 
grade schools and supervised ad- 
missions to the special classes. 

In all’ her work Miss Lyle was 
a trail blazer. She also did much 
home visitation to promote better 
home and school relationships. 

Miss Lyle has a bachelor’s and a master’s degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania, with a psychologist’s certif- 
icate from Leland Stanford. She is a great reader and a 
seasoned traveler. 


EvizaBETH A. LYLE 
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Darby Teacher Honored 
LARA MAY SMITH who taught in Darby for 38 


years was honored upon her retirement this year at a 
testimonial dinner on June 1. The schoolmaster of cere- 
monies was Walter R. Douthett, superintendent. Teachers, 
school board, former pupils, and home and school associa- 
tions joined in tribute to Miss Smith. 

The school board presented her with an inscribed and 
framed resolution accepting her resignation; her associates 
of the Walnut Street school gave her a zircon ring. 

Miss Smith plans to enjoy her home and flowers until 
the war is over when she can use the new forms of trans- 
portation to see the rest of the world. 





Children’s Book Week 1943 
OOK Week 1943 has been set for November 14-20. 
For the 25th year teachers, librarians, booksellers, and 
group leaders will work with parents and children in an 
effort to increase individual and community interest in 
books for our young citizens. 

The theme, Build the Future with Books, can be the 
keynote of many constructive programs. Great progress 
has been made in the field of children’s books since 1919 
when Book Week was started. 1943, however, is not mere- 
ly a milestone but a challenge. Community groups, national 
organizations, and government departments, with the help 
of press and radio, will cooperate to make Build the Future 
with Books a reality. 

300k Week Headquarters, 62 West 45 Street, New York 
City, will have a manual and poster and will be glad to 
furnish information for special articles. 


(— ) 


CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading to 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION « DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 





In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


DIT KEKE 


NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate 
degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning 


FEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write the Registrar © Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Phila. 

















Cs NEW BOOKS 3° 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time again a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


EpucaTion Faces THE FuTrure. An appraisal 
of Contemporary Movements in Educa- 
tion. I. B. Berkson. 345 pp. Harper. 
$3.5¢ 

This boc »k IS a 
sidered statement of representative educational 
philosophies in the recent past. The story of 
the development of educational movements 
and trends is presented against the setting of 

a picture of economic and social changes. The 

book thus presents students of education with 

a sociological background which it is un- 

usual to find in books of this character. The 

heart of the controversy between the “essen- 
tialists’’ and the ‘“‘progressivists” is clearly de- 
picted and the author shows how the best in 
each of these influences should be conserved 
and clarified for the future. The book con- 
cludes with the presentation of a constructive 
policy for educational planning in the future. 

The author's previous volume, ‘Preface to an 

Educational Philosophy,” was published in 

1940 and the material in the book was origi- 

nally given in a course on contemporary move- 

ments in education at the College of the City 
of New York. 


comprehensive and con- 


FouNpDATIONS FoR Livinc. Fern Silver and 
Mildred G. Ryan. 626 pp. Illus. Apple- 
ton Century. $2.12 

A presentation of the subject-matter most 
generally included in senior-high-school home 


economics courses. Its distinguishing  char- 


acteristics are: (1) its emphasis throughout 
on the problems of personal and social adjust- 
ment with which the adolescent girl must 
cope in and out of school; (2) its apportion- 
ment of space among the main topics—22% 
to foods and nutrition, 22% to clothing and 
personal grooming, 17% to personal, social, 
ind community relationships, 11% to home 
management, 10% to child care and guid- 
ance, 9% to consumer information and 
9% to home furnishing; (3) its attention to 
the impact of the war on the _ individual’s 
daily life; (4) its stress on attitudes and habits 
of right thinking (5) its informal style; (6) 
its liberal point of view and (7) its abund- 
ance of illustrative material—realistic problem 
situations, graphic charts, diagrams, photo- 
graphs, and drawings. 


ConsuMER TRAINING. E. W. Heil. 596 pp. 
Illus. Macmillan. $2.72 

A volume of the “American Youth Series” 
whose purpose is to teach youth how to buy 
food and clothing, secure shelter, and take 
relaxation safely, intelligently, and efficiently. 
It covers every essential phase of consumer 
education and deals with real life situations. 
A final unit is on “Consumer Education Goes 
to War.” It opens with a diagram showing 
what we must do without, then discusses 
conservation, inflation, the wartime 
economic program, standards for consumers’ 
goods, and economics in distribution. 


salvage, 














BOOKS OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 


For the complete health program 


HEALTH OF OUR NATION 


Brownell, Williams, and others 


A continuous series for elementary and high schools fully attuned 
to today’s need for training physically-fit men and women. This 
balanced program considers health in seven broad areas: personal 
regimen, safety and first aid, social health, mental hygiene, pro- 
fessional health service, public health, and temperance. 





one another.” 


For the complete spelling program 


BETTS-AREY SPELLERS 


Selection and grade placement of words based on thorough in- 
vestigation of school-day and adult needs. A teaching plan so 
well organized and so successful that school people “'sell it to 
Available in workbook or textbook form. 





88 Lexington Avenue 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 

















ze 





Home HeattH anp Nursinc. Alma Long. 
390 pp. Tilus. D. Appleton-Century. 
$1.72 


After an introductory ° discussion of the 
background of the individual’s health status, 
this book presents standards for good health 
and describes measures for judging health 
conditions. It then considers the body and 
its maintenance; explains how, in diagnosis 
and treatment, the tools and knowledge of the 
modern scientist can be supplemented by the 
intelligent observation and assistance of the 
informed layman; and then goes into the 
matter of home nursing of the sick, describing 
the first steps to take in typical cases of com- 
mon ailments, simple nursing techniques, and 
typical diet problems and how to deal with 
them. It concludes with a challenging discus- 
sion of the ways in which to maintain good 
health. For boys and girls of senior-high 
school age. 


As THE CHiLtp Grows. Helen B. Pryor. 416 
pp. Illus. Silver Burdett. $3 

A book which gives many practical sugges- 
tions to parents and teachers for handling the 
problems peculiar to the child at each stage 
of his development. Part I is concerned with 
the general aspects of growth and Part II 
with age-level studies. 


HEALTH AND PuysicaL Fitness. I. H. Gold- 
berger and Grace T. Hallock. 604 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $1.92 

“Health and Physical Fitness” gives de- 
tailed information concerning the _ student's 
equipment for good physical, mental, and 
emotional health, and how this equipment 
should be used and cared for by the indi- 
vidual in his everyday life. It explains the 
individual's need for food, exercise and work, 
recreation, rest and sleep, and how these needs 
can be met. Considered too are environmental 
factors which influence health and safety, and 
the ways in which they may be controlled 
successfully by the individual, the home, and 
the community. 


EasE IN SpeECH. Revised. Margaret Painter. 
464 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.80 
A manual for a laboratory course in public 
speaking which teaches the general principles 
of speaking, then various types of 
speeches. It tests the knowledge gained by 
Special attention 
speech making that 
greatest. stumbling blocks 
preparation of speech and 


stresses 
providing ample practices. 
is given to two aspects of 
usually prove the 
to the student 
stage fright. 


LireratureE. <A Series of Anthologies. E. A. 
Cross and others. Book I, 640 pp., $2.20. 
Book II, 640 pp., $2.20. Book III, 704 

pp.. $2.32. Illustrated by Maud and 
Miska Macmillan 

Three of the seven books in the 

Books I to III are for the junior high schoo!. 

Book I contains 152 selections in addition tu 

the full text of “Treasure Island.” It also con- 

tains one full play. Book II has “Bambi” and 

“As You Like It’ and 132 other selections. 


Petersham. 


series. 


Book III includes “Lady of the Lake,” ‘Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” and “Flamingo 
Feather” and 110. selections. The selections 
cover a wide variety of interests and represent 
all parts of the world. Instructional materials 


include matching and _ identification tests. 
questions that require the recall of facts. and 
lists of books directly related to the theme of 
interest. 
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RetatL MERCHANDISING. _R. G. Walters, Grove 
City College, J. W. Wingate, E. J. Rowse. 
528 pp. Illus. South-Western Publishing 
Co. $1.88 

Principles and practices in the field of re- 
tail selling and merchandising. The book 1s 
written to be used (a) for a_ single inde- 

pendent course in distributive education, (b) 

as a part of a distributive education program, 

and (c) in part-time or cooperative courses. 

Its divisions are Setting Up the Store, Selling, 

Buying, Retail Control, Opportunities and Re- 

quirements in Retailing. 


Business Fitinc. $1. Practice Ourrit. $1.40. 
E. D. Bassett and P. L. Agnew. 174 pp. 
Illus. South-Western 

The textbook, Filing,” 

indexing rules and filing systems; the practic: 
outfit practice in card and_ corre- 
spondence filing. The course is arranged for 
20, 30, or 40 class periods. Filing rules and 
and illustrated. The 
course is designed to give practical training 
and to develop familiarity with alphabetic, 
numeric, subject, and geographic filing. The 
practice outfit consists of supplies for a num- 
ber of jobs on card filing and correspondence 
filing. The student gets practice in inspecting, 
indexing, referencing, sorting, 
filing, and in adding folders for the purpose 
of expanding the filing system. 


‘Business discusses 


provides 


systems are discussed 


coding, cross 


FLEETS. 200 pp. $2.20. FLYING 
246 pp. $2.56. Horizons UN- 
$2.76. Illus. Silver 


FLYING 
SQUADRONS. 
LIMITED. 354 pp. 
Burdett 

The purpose of ‘Flying Fleets” is to pre- 
sent in condensed and graphic form some- 
thing of the development and of the many 
sided activities of our Flying Fleets and the 
men who pilot and service them. The book 
deals entirely with U. S. Naval Aviation. 

“Flying Squadrons” is the graphic history of 

the U. S. Army Air Forces. “Horizons Un- 

limited” gives an account of the men and 
events that have stood out sharply in avia- 
tion history and sets up the background 


against which the astonishing 


; wr i esa , 
aeronautics of the day may be properly evai- 


progress 1n 
uated. 


ConsuMER EpucaTion. Edited by J. E. Men- 
denhall and Henry Haraf. 410 pp. D. 
Appleton-Century. $2. 


i) 


Consumer educators are developing new 
school programs designed to strengthen the 
home front and the military effort. Thev 
have contributed sections of the book in the 
field with which they are most closely identi- 
fied. The volume begins with a discussion of 
the background of consumer education. Then 
follows a discussion of the present achieve- 
ments, as well as possible developments, on 
all levels and in all departments of education. 
The concluding chapters review the available 
resources in consumer education in 
school, and community. <A 
consumer education in 


class- 
umely 
wartime 


room, 
chapter on 
is included. 


LEARNING TO CARE FOR CHILDREN. Dorothy 

E. Bradbury and Edna P. Amedon. 169 
pp. Illus. D. Appleton-Century 
The purpose of this book is to 
boys and girls of high school age with a sufh 
cient knowledge of the practical 
child guidance to enable them to cooperate 
successfully in taking care of smaller chil- 
dren either in their own homes or elsewhere. 
Among the many topics that are dealt with 
ire the management of the child’s routine, 
entertaining the child, the meaning of disci- 
pline, developing confidence, group coopera- 
tion, how to deal with quarrels, lying, anger, 
jealousy, etc., how to establish right habits 
of eating, sleeping, cleanliness, and how w 


provide 


aspects of 


safeguard the child against common dangers. 
The book may also be used in special classes 
sponsored by the High School Victory Corps, 
Civilian Defense Groups, and others. 


NEVER SURRENDER. FREE MEN IN ACTION. 
Brassil Fitzgerald. 280 pp. Illus. Ginn. 
$1 


} 


yf today and 


Original biographies of men 
yesterday whose lives personify the qualities 
that Americans love and admire. The author 
is a former teacher and a writer. The stories 
are about Samuel Gridley Howe, Emile Zola 
and Master Labori, Carl Schurz, Simon Boli- 
var, Jack London, Wilfred Grenfell, Edwar.1 
Fitzgerald, Hans Zinsser, Winston Churchill, 
and President Roosevelt. 


ENGLISH AT COMMAND. Max J. Herzberg. 
pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.32 

A one-year course for the later high-school 
years which links English study forcefully 
to the war effort and to the time in which 
we live. The text aims to speed the studeat’s 
mastery of English as an instrument of com- 
munications. It emphasizes the use of Eng- 
lish in giving and understanding directions, 
explanations, note-taking, answering question- 
naires, learning from sources of information. 


Ww 
VI 


Mastrertnc Goop Enctisu. H. S. Canby, J. B. 
Opdycke, Margaret Gillum, Olive I. Car- 
ter. 512 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $1.68 

This text for the upper high school grades 
stresses logical thinking in an_ introductory 
chapter and throughout the book. It pro- 
vides material to meet the basic aims of an 

English course; the attainment of an_ ability 

expression; discrimination and 

reading; use of the library; 


to use effective 


effectiveness in 





understanding of the 
correlation with other studies; review of fun- 
punctuatioa, 


contemporary sce 


damental principles of grammar, 
capitalization, and_ spelling. 


GROWING UP WITH ARITHMETIC. Books 4 
and 5. Rose and Ruth Weber. McCor 
mick-Mathers Publishing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Each course in “Growing Up With Arith- 
metic’’ series reviews the work of the previous 


grade and continues the systematic instruc- 
tion designed to build confidence and a gen- 
uine liking for arithmetic. Every unit is a 
stepping-stone to the one which follows, so 


that the pupil learns arithmetic as a series cf 
2 


related meaningful experiences. These books 
for the fourth and fifth grade are a continua- 
tion of the New Arithmetic series by Rose 
and Ruth Weber. Books for the first, second, 
and third grades were published last fall. A 
set of tests, provided in a separate pamphlei, 


is free with each book and a Teacher’s Man 


ual accompanies class orders. Write today 


for more information. 


Review AritHmetic Book I. 180 pp. $0.60. 
Book II. 222 pp. $0.60. G. T. Buswell, 


W. A. Brownell, Lenore John. Ginn 
The content of these books is identical 
with the edition published for the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute. Book I covers whole 
numbers and fractions; Book II, decimals, per 


cents, and applications of arithmetic. Based 


on ‘Daily-Life Arithmetics.” 


EncLisH Every Day. Grade 7, 436 pp., $1.28. 
You anp Your EnGtisH. Grade 8, 430 
pp., $1.32. Illus. Johnson, McGregor, 
Gunn. Ginn 

Two of a three-book course recommended 
for junior high schools or other schools operat- 
ing on the departmental Material 
enough has been supplied in developmental 
lessons and practice exercises to take care of 
the period of usual length in such 

The contents reflect the altered geography, 

habits, motivations, work, attitudes, and as- 

pirations of the American people in wartime. 


system. 


systems. 
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Thousands of letters in the files of 
The Educators pay tribute to the 
generosity and the speed of the 
benefit payments. Educators offers 
the same service to you. Why not 
investigate the new and liberal 
Class M policy? Full details sent,--- 
and no obligations. 


we Educators A MUTUAL ACC. 


& HEALTH ASSN 












LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 








HOME 
STUDY 








Pennsylvania History 
American History 


One Hundred other 
courses for certifica- 
college 


tion and 


credit. 
Write to 


Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 

The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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Let’s Finp Our. Grade 2. D. H. Patton and 
W. E. Young. 142 pp. Illus. Iroquois. 
$0.48 

A __ textbook-workbook for second-grade 
pupils. It emphasizes and_ illustrates, wher- 
ever possible, the vocabulary which scientific 
investigations have shown to be the words 
most commonly used in second-grade reading. 


Our Home anp Our Wor tp. 
and Dessalee R. Dudley. 
Beckley-Cardy. $1.12 


H. Hay 
pp. Illus. 





A primary  social-studies geography text 
which presents basic understandings of com- 
munity life, both rural and city, in relation 
to food, shelter, clothing, transportation, and 
communication. It emphasizes how peopie 
live, how they work to provide goods and 
services, and how they cooperate in a demo- 
cratic society. Features include story interest, 
simple sentence structure, almost 200 illustra- 
tions from photographs and drawings. 








Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 











WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 

speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 



























Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


The High-Sehool Answer Cook 
te Vital Wan Zucstions of Youth 


YOUTH GOES TO WAR 
Lad Printing - Revised August 1943S 


Clothbound 224 Pages 80 Illustrations 
nice: $1.40 © 


Money refunded if 
not satisfied after 
10-day exomination 


Science Research Associates 
1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Complimentory with orders 
before Nov. 1 TEACHER'S IDEA 
HANDBOOK to accompany text 





GRAPHICALLY SUPPLEMENTING 
PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 


Produced in collaboration with out- 
standing subject matter specialists 


ERP! CLASSROOM FILMS, Inc. 


1841 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 








CuRRICULUM PRINCIPLES AND SoctAL TRENDs. 
J. Minor Gwynn. 640 pp. Illus. Macmii- 
lan. $3.50 

A part of the introduction of the editor, 
Ward G. Reeder, constitutes a good review 
of this book: ‘The book discusses the evolu- 
tion of the curriculum in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the United States, and 
it gives special emphasis to recent curricular 
developments. It describes numerous curricu- 
lar experiments which have been conducted in 
various schools and school systems. It re- 
lates all curricular developments and experi- 
ments to current social trends, and it con- 
structively discusses those developments, ex- 
periments, and trends. It integrates good prac- 
tice and sound theory; it tells how and why. 
It takes a middle-of-the-road position between 
extreme progressivism and extreme funda- 
mentalism. 

“Because of its practical and forward-look- 
ing content, its excellent organization, its clear 
and interesting style, its helpful illustrations, 
its provocative questions, and its carefully 
selected bibliographies, the book is unusually 
well adapted to textbook use in college classes 
and in teachers’ reading circles. The ook 
could also be read with interest and profit py 
individual teachers, administrators, and super- 


visors.” 


TWENTIETH CeENTURY PuHILosopHy. Living 
schools of thought. Edited by D. D. 
Reeves. 572 pp. Philosophical Library, 
Inc,, 15 E. 40°St, Nu YC; $5 

Twenty-two essays which cover the field 
of modern philosophical investigation. The 
authors include James H. Tufts, Roscoe Pound, 

Alfred N. Whitehead, Bertrand Russell, George 

Santayana, William P. Montague, John Dewey, 

Ralph B. Winn, Wing-tsit Chan. The writers 

represent the divergent principles, attitudes, 

and temper of various schools of thought, but 
the book will prove a helpful guide for the 
careful reader. 


Foots AND Foo.tsHNess. Harry C. McKown. 
264 pp. Illus. School Activities Publish- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas. $2 

The author takes as his theme—‘‘An_ in- 
telligent person never laughs at a new idea.” 

His book contains the stories of over 300 

cases of “foolishness” (new ideas) which 

“fools” (individuals who have new _ ideas) 

have proved to be essentials in our modern 

lives. These stories have been divided under 
the headings In and About the Home, Com- 
munication, Industry, ‘Transportation, Agri- 
culture, Medicine, Science and Education, 

Literature, Music, and Art, Sports and Recrea- 

tion, Women’s Activities. 


SPEECH IN EpucaTion. A guide for the class- 
room teacher. Ollie L. Backus, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, formerly STC, Slippery 
Rock. 374 pp. Illus. Longmans. $2.75 

Following a discussion of What Is the Place 
of Speech in Education, the author treats the 
fundamentals of the three aspects of teaching 
speech—removal of speech defects (rehabil- 
itation), refinements in the mode of speak- 
ing, and mastery of the uses of speech in every 
day living (applied speech). He hopes that 
students who use this textbook not only will 
gain an adequate technical knowledge of the 
field, but also will come to understand that 
the teaching of speech is important only to the 

degree that it projects and makes possible a 

pattern for a better life. 


Basic Evectriciry. W. L. Beauchamp and J. 
C. Mayfield. 312 pp. $1.60. Scott, 
Foresman 

The authors have made an elementary elec- 
tricity text to fit the War Department and 

U. S. Office of Education specifications. This 

is one of the bigger books, measuring about 

eight inches by eleven over all. This format 
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gave the authors the opportunity to make 
pictures and diagrams big. Practically every 
page has a photograph or drawing, or several 
of them. Parts are plainly labeled. The gen- 
eral teaching plan is much the same that these 
authors have used with success in their gen- 
eral science books for senior and junior high 
schools. Each unit or chapter begins with 
“Finding Out What You Know,” a set of 
exploratory questions for motivation and orien- 
tation. The student can get answers to those 
he got wrong or had to pass up by studying 
the unit. At the ends of topics come sets ot 
questions and problems called “Checking 
What You Learned” and “Using What You 
Learned.” These show how well principles 
and vocabulary are understood. Experiments 
are grouped at the ends of chapters (or units) 
and are so planned that schools not having 
much apparatus can use them. 
eet 


Books Received 


American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave. 
N.Y. (6 

MacHINEs. Written to conform to the Pie- 
induction Training Course in Fundamen- 
tals of Machines. C. R. Wallendorf, 
Frank Stewart, George Luedeke, D. M. 
Chiarello 

A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44 St., N. Y. C.: 

Famous AutTHors For Boys AND. GIRLS 

R. P. Coffman, N. G. Goodman. $2 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C: 

Mopern Ways To Heattu. Book VIII of 
the American Health Series. Wilson, 
Almack, Bracken, Pryor. $1.04 

Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 

WRITING OF INFREQUENTLY UsED Worps 

In SHorTHAND. C. E. Rowe. $1.60 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 

ALTERNATE SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR AND 
Composition. A. R. Seymour, D. H. 
Carnahan, E. H. Hespelt. Revised. $1.52 

SPANISH. REVIEW GRAMMAR AND ComMPosi- 
tion. L. H. Turk. $1.56 

Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave. 
IN. Ys, (C22 

Mopvern Puysics. C. E. Dull. Revised. $2 

Science. A_ story of Progress and Dis- 
covery. TEACHER’s Manua. I. C. Davis 
R. W. Sharpe. Revised. $1.84 

Laidlaw Bros., 76 Ninth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

America’s MusicaL Heritrace. Cassie Burk, 
Virginia Meierhoffer, C. A. Phillips 

ARITHMETIC READINESS. Pupil-Activity 
Textbooks. LEARNING ARITHMETIC. Books 
3, 4,5; 6, 9, 8 N. J. Lennes, D.C. 
Rogers, L. R. Traver 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

Tue EvectrricaL Crarts. One of the Ia- 
dustrial Arts Education Series. 
and Newkirk. $1.20 

TeacHING THE Cup To Reap. G. L. and 
Eva Bond. $3 

Noble and Noble, 72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

New Deccramations. Greatest speeches cf 
World War II and for the preservation 
of the peace in the post-war world. L. 
C. Boone. $2.50 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave. 
N.Y. G8 

CONTEMPORARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. With 
Spanish-American backgrounds. E.  B. 
Place, Arturo Torres-Rioseco. $1.80 

First PorrucursE READER. C. L. Scanlon, 
Melissa A. Cilley. $1.50 

AN OvurTLINE oF Latin ProsE ComposiTIoNn. 
C. J. Vincent, J. F. Mountford. $1.65 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill.: 

Domine Work. Basic Science Education 

Series. G. O. Blough. $0.32 
(Turn to page 28) 
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Don’t forget to order your 


aster ear) 
Class Record Book 


for the school year now opening 





It is the most adaptable and 
universally used Class Book 
for teachers’ records. You have 
choice of— 


Six sizes (5x3 to 914x51% in.) 
Eight grades of Cover 


Four styles of Binding 
(Sewed, Center stitched, Wiro, 
and loose leaf) 


Twelve forms of Ruling 


To help you discover the right 
Masterleaf we offer to teachers 


A FREE EXAMINATION 
PRIVILEGE 


On request several copies will 
be sent you for examination. 
Any or all may be returned at 
OUR EXPENSE. You will be 
under no obligation or expense 
whatever. 








For full information address 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 
2419 North Fifth Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
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NEW 
PETERSON WRITING SYSTEM 
WALL CARDS 





STANDARD ALPHABET CARDS 


THE PETERSON HANDWRITING SYSTEM 














14 Cards to set. 


A visual aid to make the student 
**writing conscious’’—A silent Penman- 


ship Teacher. 


Install a set in each classroom and 


note the improvement in writing. 
Price $1.00 Set 


KURTZ BROS. 
School Supplies an i Evuipment 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 





Pri TO 


TEACHERS 


A penny postcard will bring you our 
new catalog of INEXPENSIVE 


WORKBOOKS and LIBRARY 
BOOKS and explain how to obtain 
FREE MATERIALS with your order. 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS 


HARRISBURG, PA. ° ELGIN, ILL. 





PITTSBURGH (22), Pa. 
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MILITARY DRILL AT MONONGAHELA TOWNSHIP 


Seventy-five boys in the Junior and Senior High School of Monongahela Township, Greene 
County, received formal military drill four periods weekly throughout the last school year. 
A teacher, a first lieutenant in World War |, Charles Herrington, who kept up his reserve 
training until recently, instructed the boys in regular army drills, including the manual of arms. 


After the commencement program in the spring, the parents and friends were invited 
to remain for a program of drill and maneuvers which was officered by Lieutenant John Min- 
nick of the United States Marines. Lieutenant Minnick put the boys through the usual drills 
he gives his Marines and at the end of the performance was high in his praise of the boys’ 


work. 


Books Received 
(From page 26) 


BETWEEN MounTAIN AND SEA-CHILE. CHIL- 
DREN OF THE  SuNn-PERU, Ecuapor, 
3OLIVIA. THE FertTILE Lanp-BraAZIL. 
Repusiics or THE PAmMpas-ARGENTINA, 
ParaGuay, Urucuay. Sydney Greenbie. 
$0.56 each 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23rd St., 
Wes iC. 

LITERATURE AND Lire IN AMERICA, LiItT- 
ERATURE AND LiFe IN ENGLAND. Dudiey 
Miles, R. C. Pooley. $2.12 and $2.32 

Look ANp Learn. Teachers Edition. First 
book in a new primary-grade series. W. 
L. Beauchamp, Gertrude Crampton. $0.84 

PREPARE YOURSELF. Physics laboratory 
workbook. L. F. Tuleen, G. S. Porter, 
Arthur Houston. $0.96 

Srupy ARITHMETIcS. Book 4. <A_ revision 
by J. W. Studebaker, W. C. Findley, F. 
B. Knight, G. M. Ruch. $0.88 

Stanford University Press, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: 

ArMy SELECTEE’s Hanppook. J. R. Craf, 
First Lieutenant, Q. M. C. $0.75 

South-Western Publishing Co., 201.W. Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, O.: 

Ways To TrEAcH BOOKKEEPING AND Ac- 
counTING. H. A. Andruss, STC, Blooms 
burg. Revised. $2.88 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 

WituiaM = Smiru. Pennsylvania Lives. A. 

F. Gegenheimer. $2.50 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 
Crepir Unions: THE CoopERATIVE FINANCE 
Movement. <A_ study unit for Senior 
High School Courses on Problems of 
American Democracy. $0.15 
State Arp To Private ScHoors. Constitu- 


tional Provisions, Statues, Court Decisions. 


$0.15 
TENURE Poricits IN TEACHERS COLLEGES. 
$0.25 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators: 
OrFiciaL ReEpoRT OF THE CONVENTION 


Never Hep. $1 


Educational Policies Commission: 


EpucATION AND THE PEoPLE’s PEAcE. $0.10 


National Assn. of Sec.-School Principals 


My Part IN Tnuis War. Helping on the 
Home Front. $0.25 
Research Division: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY On 
$0.15 
Nation's ScHoots AFTER A YEAR OF WAR. 
Vol. XXI, No. 2. Sacaries oF Ciry 
Empioyes. Vol. XXI, No. 1, 
$0.25 each 
SpeciaAL SALARY TABULATIONS 


PosTWAR PLANNING. 


ScHOOI 


U. S. Government Publications 


U. S. Office of Education 
Arts, Crarrs, AND CustoMs OF OUR 
NeicHpor Repustics. A_ Bibliography. 
$0.10 
CoMMUNITY War SERVICES AND THE H. S. 
Victory Corps. $0.15 
Errects or THe War Upon Co.tvece PErR- 
SONNEL 
GuipancE Manuat For Tue H. S. Vic- 
rory Corps 
INTER-AMERICAN CooPERATION THROUGH 
CoLLeGes AND UNIversities. Education 
and National Defense Series, No. 14. 
$0.15 
PrE-INDUCTION TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL 
ScHOoLs. VocaTIONAL DEPARTMENTS, AND 
TRADE SCHOOLS 
ScHooL Services For CHILDREN OF WoRK- 
ING MornHers. Att-Day ScHooLt Pro- 
GRAMS For CHILDREN OF WORKING 
MortHers. NcurseERY ScHoors VitraL To 
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America’s War Errort. Foop TimEe— 
A Goop Time Art ScHoor. MEETING 
CHILDREN’s EMOTIONAL DisorDERS AT | 
ScHooL. $0.05 each 
VocaTIONAL TRAINING PROBLEMS WHEN | Us 
THE War Enps. $0.10 : \ 
Department of Labor N “SN 
Guipes To SuccessFuL EMPLOYMENT OF 
NonFARM YoutH IN WarTIME AGRICUL- 
TURE 
Treasury Department 
Scnoots Ar War. Third War Savings News 
Bulletin 
THereE ARE No Litrte Tuincs. A War 
Savings Radio Script for H. S. 
War Department 
Army InstiruteE CataLtoc. What Would | 
You Like to Learn. Army _ Institute, 
Madison, Wis. 
Facts Asourt THe Unirep Nations. For 
use on Flag Day and throughout the year 


Vy 
ee 
mre f 


» \ 
ASO 


VMN 





Miscellaneous 





AMERICA’s ForeIGN Poricres. East AND 
West or Suez. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 
E. 38 St. N. Y. C. $0.25 each 

ArMy AND Navy Fiiinc. $0.28. Our 
Money ANB OvurR LIFE IN WartTIME. 








fein $0.08. South-Western Publishing Co., 
aha 201 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 
serve : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
— Stupy MarTeriats. Jobs—Freedom—Op- 
viled portunity. National Assn. of Manufac- 
Min- turers, 14 W. 49 St., N. Y. C. 
drills BIENNIAL REPORT, 1941-42. PENNSYL- 
boys’ VANIA WILDLIFE. $0.25. Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg 
Canapa. F. G. Marcham. Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. $0.40 
as Careers IN Pusitic Heattu. A. G. Gould. 
wee Guiwinc Stupents IN THE DeEveELor- 
si MENT OF PERSONALITY. V. A. Teeter, E. 
Pot O. Stanfield. Women’s Work AND THE 
; War. M. E. Pidgeon. Your Future JN 
tS Cuemistry. V. F. Kimball, M. R. | . F ; ; . 
; Bhagwat. Science Research Associates, | Miss Smith is getting along in years. Her past health 
mTION 1700 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. d 
Enutst IN THe Forces oF Epucation. De- has been none too good. 
, partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
iain _burg ; ; : Not all accident and health insurance is available to 
Epurata. Play in Two Parts. Frank Neus- : 
ae baum, Kathryn M. Popp. Dramatists her---but she can be generously protected by Educators 
Play Service, 6 E. 39 St., N. Y. C. $0.50 : 
New dua ts ae Ae See new Blue Seal Plan. So can every other teacher in her 
ie Products Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth nit 
se St., N. W., Washington, D. C. a i 
Wan Opportunities For ApvANCED STupy oF : : : ; 
pa Muse Iv THe U. S, Music Division, Pan | The Blue Seal Plan is designed for maximum protection. 
American Union, Washington, D. C., | ‘ . P 
- Sais It can be bought with options---so that a community gets 
ner. WT rT aware . A aes = oan 4 i r 2 
oe oe ee just what it wants. It pays for outdoor sickness in vaca- 
stitute of Adult Education, Teachers Col- | 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. C. tions; can be had with or without first week and hospital 
Rapio-ELectronics IN Epucation. Radio | 
Corporation of America, 30 Rockefeller | benefits. 
neg Plaza, Ne Y¥. G. 
pny. SHaLtL We Rute Germany? O. G. Villard. | . . . . 
ak War Weld Counc, 115 Bie Se, | Like all other Educators protection, the cost will fit Miss 
I. S. N. Y. C. $0.10 | Smith’s budget (and yours too). 
SHortT Cuts To INFORMATION. Time Savers | 
PEr- for Teachers, Librarians, and all who , . 
must find the answers. Zaidee Brown. | Were ts the chance for your community to secure ade- 
; H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., . . . : 
Vic- ag et ee enn quate, low-cost protection,---a “must” in times like these. 
Socta Srupies Mostizz For Vicrory. Full information furnished to school executives or teacher 
UGH National Council for Social Studies, 1201- p ‘ 
ition 16 St N. W., Washington, D. C. $0.10 committees. Write--- 
T4. Stitt Sirs THE ScHooLtHousE By THE Roap. 
Committee on Rural Education, 5835 
NAL Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
AND SumMaARY oF ReEporRT OF COMMISSION ON THE 
LrperaL Epucation. Assn. of American 
RK Colleges, 19 W. 44 St. N. Y. C. | Educators- 4 WUutual Aree. & Fealth rbsen. 
Pro- Universities Look For Unity. J. U. Nef. | 
SING Pantheon Books Inc., 41 Washington | 


* inane SG Rane Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 









Ernar W. Jacossen, dean, School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed president of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Kentucky. 

J. E. Nancarrow, principal of the 
Senior High School, Williamsport, has 
accepted the position of principal of the 
Senior High School, Upper Darby. 

LeRoy F. Derr, principal of the 
Curtin Junior High School, Williams- 
port, succeeds Dr. Nancarrow as prin- 
cipal of the Senior High School. 

Joun L. Haney, who had been asso- 
ciated for 47 years as student, teacher, 
and president of Central High School, 
Philadelphia, retired on July 29. Dr. 
Haney, who was president of Central 
from 1920 on, never missed a day due 
to illness. 































WituiaM H. Cornos, assistant profes- 
sor of English at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has been named president of Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Haney. 


Paut S. CurisTMAN, supervising 
principal of Schuylkill Haven schools 
and member of PSEA legislative com- 
mittee, was elected to a district gover- 
norship of Rotary Intern ational 1 in May. 


NOTES ann NEWS 


Mary B. McAnprew, superintendent 
of Carbondale schools, was given a 
gold medal for distinguished service 
in the field of education by Marywood 
College on May 30. Miss McAndrew 
is a graduate of the College and the 
award is the highest honor the college 
has for an alumna. 

Jupce Cuartes Kiem of Orphans’ 
Court received the Temple University 
alumni award for “distinguished serv- 
ice to the university” at the spring 
commencement exercises. Judge Klein 
is a member of the university’s board 
of trustees and vice-president of the 
General Alumni Association. 

D. D. Lessenserry of the University 
of Pittsburgh was elected president of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation at the spring convention held 
in New York City. Norv P, Latrp 
of Franklin and Marshall College is a 
member of the Association’s Executive 
Board. 

Joun J. SEmeL, assistant superintend- 
ent for vocational education in the 
State of Maryland, has been appointed 
executive assistant in vocational edu- 
cation in the Vocational Division of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 










































$81, DR. JOHN E. BREWTON 
Professor of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
LOIS McMULLAN 
Teacher of English 
Laboratory School, George Peabody 
College for Teachers 


MYRIAM PAGE 


Teacher of English : 
Wilbur Wright High School, Dayton, Ohio 


THIS is a complete course in the 
mechanics of high school English. 
Each book of the series is made up 
of some ten units, each dealing with 
one of the broader phases of the sub- 
ject. These units are so constituted 
that they may be used in any order 
that the teacher may desire, and 
while the organization and material 
of these books offer a complete and 
basic course for instruction in the 
mechanics of English, the material 
may also be used most successfully to 
supplement another series of basic 
texts. There are four books in the 
series, one to be used in each year of 
high school. 


Write for Further Information. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





Aunouncing 
ESSENTIALS of COMMUNICATION 





These books combined with ESSEN. 
TIALS of EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
provide a continuous program of Eng 
lish for Grades 2 to 12. 

















H. Frank Hare, who since 1936 has 
been in the Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, has accepted the 
principalship of Liberty High School, 
Bethlehem. Mr. Hare was chief of 
secondary education in the Depart- 
ment. 

Louis P. Hoyer and Rosert Mac- 
Mittan_ became associate superintend- 
ents of Philadelphia public schools on 


May 1. Mr. Hoyer is in charge of 
buildings, grounds, supplies and equip- 


ment, and administrative charge of 
special divisions. Dr. MacMillan has 
charge of elementary and special edu- 
cation (personnel, organization, and 
administration). Both men have served 
in Philadelphia schools ever since their 
graduation from Central High School 
and the School of Pedagogy. 

Rurus H. Firzcerarp, vice-chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh, has 
appointed a committee of three to di- 
rect the School of Education, pending 
the appointment of a new dean. The 
committee is composed of Samuel P. 
Franklin, chairman, Lee M. Thurston, 
and George Gould, professor of educa- 
tion. They were chosen following the 
resignation of Einar W. Jacobsen to 
become president of the University of 
Louisville. 

C. Grecc Sincer, Penn Hall Junior 
College, Chambersburg, has been ap- 
pointed a member of a special com- 
mittee on post-war plans for junior 
colleges, according to an  announce- 
ment by Walter C. Eells, executive 
secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. The committee 
will study all phases of administration, 
organization, and curricular adjustment 
in the 600 junior colleges of the coun- 


try and make recommendations for 
most desirable adaptations of junior 
colleges to post-war needs. Twenty- 


four of these institutions are in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Horace THomas Lavery, a member 
of the Allegheny College faculty since 
1928, former missionary to China and 
an army chaplain in France in the last 
war, has been appointed dean of men 
at Allegheny, as announced by Presi- 
dent John Richie Schultz. 

Music of the United Nations 
presented at the annual spring music 
festival by the Hershey public schools 


was 


on May 3. The program was “dedi- 
cated to our faith in victory.” 
THe Grapuatinc Crass of North- 


ampton High School presented a 
pageant, “Youth Under Old Glory” for 
the school’s forty-second annual com- 
mencement. 
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ALEXANDER J. SropparbD, superintend- 
ent of Philadelphia schools, has named 
four new district superintendents: Price 
B. Enos, formerly principal of Olney 
High School; Joun L. WatpMan, princi- 
pal of Harding Junior High School; D. 
Witiarp ZAHN, principal of Vaux Junior 
High School; and Atten H. Wetter, 
principal of the Henry R. Edmunds 
school. The new district superintendents 
will succeed the late Carl W. Aretz; 
Henry W. Kind, who retires September 
30; and Louis P. Hoyer and Robert 
MacMillan, who have been advanced 
to associate superintendents. 


Davin C. Umer, formerly at Hones- 
dale High School, is now cooperative 
training teacher of science at Edinboro 
High School. 


ARMAND J. Gerson, who served as as- 
sociate superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia public schools for 23 years, re- 
tired April 30. Dr. Gerson, who was in 
charge of elementary education, began 
his teaching career in the Robert Morris 
school when he was 19. 


Minimum Mathematics 
Report 


COMMITTEE of the National 

Council of Teachers of Mathema- 
tics plans to publish early in the Fall a 
report concerning the minimum mathe- 
matics needed by the large majority 
of Army inductees in the thirteen weeks 
of basic training. The statement will 
report an investigation made with the 
cooperation of the Civilian Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Branch, Industrial Per- 
sonnel Division, Army Service Forces, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. The 
results of the investigation are based 
upon consultations with over two hun- 
dred Army officers serving as instruc- 
tors in basic training and upon obser- 
vation of soldiers at work in many 
training centers. It will define for 
teachers of mathematics, principals, and 
superintendents the mathematics 
needed by enlisted men doing the 
least specialized work in the Army. 


The report will not consider mathe- 
matics on a higher level for enlisted 
men serving as specialists and for ofh- 
cer candidates, but will deal in con- 
siderable more detail with the elemen- 
tary mathematics of a special one-year 
course proposed by a previous com- 
mittee.* Announcement of  publica- 
tion will be made through national 
educational journals. 


_*Published in the April 1, 1943 issue of 
Education for Victory, in the April 1943, issue 
of the Bulletin of Secondary-School Principals, 
= hs the March 1943, issue of the Mathematics 
eacher, 


Victory Poster Contest 


HE Latham Foundation wishes 

to announce a new Victory Poster 
Contest which will begin September 
1, 1943, and close March 1, 1944. 

This contest is particularly planned 
for school classes who wish to aid 
their country in the war effort. Post- 
ers received in the last contest are al- 
ready being used by the U. S. Treas- 
ury, Red Cross, and similar national 
organizations. 

Because of its outstanding aid in 
the war effort, the Latham Founda- 
tion recently received a citation, the 
U. S. Treasury’s Certificate for Dis- 
tinguished Service. 

Posters must be 12 in. x 18 in. or 
14 in. x 22 in. and done in any medium. 
Patriotic topics are to be the basis of 
the posters. War Savings posters are 
particularly desired. 

For two color announcements giv- 
ing all rules and details write to John 
deLemos, Box 1322, Stanford Univers- 
ity, California. 
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British Information 
Services 


HE British Information Services, 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, has educational material available 
free on request. For teachers in schools 
and colleges there are charts, maps, 
posters, and booklets which are calcu- 
lated to assist in the teaching of Britain 
and the British Commonwealth. There 
is also an excellent range of films. 
Teachers who are interested are in- 
vited to write for the list of educational 
material and the film catalog to the 
above address. 
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HE beginning of the school term 
is a good time to improve your 
“*Insurance Quotient.” 

Do you have complete protection 
against extra expenses and salary losses 
due to sickness or accident? You can 
get this full protection under the liberal 
provisions of the Revised P-H (Peerless- 
Hospital) Certificate for less than 10¢ 
a day. 

The P-H Certificate covers all acci- 
dents, confining or non-confining §sick- 
ness . . . pays generous benefits for 
hospitalization, convalescence and_per- 
sonal quarantine. Benefits for hospitali- 
zation for $5.35 per day, starting the first 
day, and for confining sickness $25.00 
per week. These are only a few of its 
liberal provisions. 

Improve your “Insurance Quotient” 

. be safe with a Revised P-H Certifi- 
cate. It’s planned to fit any budget- 
It’s available in 34 and 4 units also. 


Start now. Mail the coupon 


for complete information. 
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Necrology 


Henry HarpaucH APPLE, 74, 
was president of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College for 25 years, died May 
19 at his home in Lancaster. 

ExizasetH V. CLancy, a teacher in 
the schools of Steelton for many years, 
died April 10. 

Marjorie JoNEs of 
of music education of 
versity, died in April. 

S. P. Drerricu of Carlisle, 
taught in Sunbury and Reading until 


who 


the department 


Temple Uni- 


who 


his retirement six years ago, died 
April 28. 
SamuEL Cooper MILLER, who re- 


tired from the assistant superintendency 
of Chester schools in July, 1942, died 
at his home in State College, February 
22. Of the thirty-six years of service 
Mr. Miller gave to the Chester city 
schools, he served as assistant super- 
intendent for twenty-one years. 

Maset Harris, English teacher in 
William Penn High School, Harris- 
burg, for 26 years, died June 14. 

Mrs. ANNA Rampo, teacher in the 
Mifflin school, Philadelphia, died Feb- 
ruary 12. 

Rutu E. Born of the Wm. F. Miller 
school, Philadelphia, died March 3. 

Trevetyn A. James of the faculty of 
the Jacobs-Comly-Shriners school, Phila- 
delphia, died in the spring. 

Frances Marre Ririnc, teacher of 
the Grover Cleveland school, Philadel- 
phia, died May i. 

Litre B. Funx of Shippensburg, a 
beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare Fund, 
died in June. 

Louis F. Brunk, principal of Craf- 
ton High School for 13 years, died 
July 19 following a 10-day illness. 

Etta Ruru Boyce, nationally-known 
primary and_ kindergarten _ teacher, 
died July 19 in Los Angeles where 
she had made her home since retire- 
ment in 1941. Dr. Boyce was a native 
of Oil City. She began teaching in 
1898 and became director of the Pitts- 
burgh kindergarten schools in 1907. 

Ina M. Wirtiams, teacher in the 
Miller school, Pittsburgh, for 
years, died March 25. 

Luetia J. Hitt, who taught in the 
Bellefield, Liberty, and Friendship 
schools, Pittsburgh, died April 16. 

g ciets eras 
Pertinent Pamphlets 


WartTiIME PROBLEMS IN 
ceeding of the 


eleven 


EpucaTIon. — Pro- 

Conference on Wartime 

Problems, University of California, Los 
Angeles 

Your Baxsy’s Diary AND CaLeNnpaR. H. J. 
Heinz Co., Pittsburgh 


Women At Work IN Wartime. Katherine 


“Glover. Public Affairs Pamphlet, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
Your Own Srory. Marion L. Faegre. 


Minnesota Department of Health, Univer- 
sity Campus, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Meetings of Teachers 1943-44 











County Superintendent Place of Meetings Dates of Meetings 
Adams J. Floyd Slaybaugh Gettysburg Oct. 28-29 
Allegheny W. W. Lantz Pittsburgh Oct. 21-22 
Armstrong Clarence M. Long ‘ - 
Beaver E. D. Davidson Beaver Sept. 2-3 
3edford William Mowry Bedford Oct. 14-15 
Berks Alvin F. Kemp Reading Sept. 2-3 
Blair James E. Butts Roaring Spring Sept. 30 
Bellwood Oct. 28 
Bradford J. Andrew Morrow Towanda Oct. 4 
Bucks Charles H. Boehm a June 23 
Butler John T. Connell Butler Oct. 9 
Cambria Arthur M. Stull Ebensburg Oct. 14-15 
Cameron C. Ebbert Plasterer Emporium Oct. 11-12 
Carbon Stuart E. Prutzman Mauch Chunk Oct. 18-19 
Centre F. G. Rogers Bellefonte Oct. 14-15 
Chester Clyde T. Saylor West Chester Sept. 7 
Philadelphia Mar. 23 or 24 
Clarion B. M. Davis Clarion Oct. 21-22 
Clearfield D. A. Yingling Clearfield Sept. 2-3 
Clinton N. L. Bartges Lock Haven STC Oct. 7-8 
Columbia Ray M. Cole Bloomsburg Oct. 7-8 
Crawford C. F. Adamson Meadville Sept. 3 
Cumberland Ralph Jacoby Carlisle Oct. 21-22 
Dauphin I. D. App Hershey Oct. 15 
Delaware Carl G. Leech Media Oct. 25-26 
Elk O. G. F. Bonnert Ridgway Oct. 28-29 
Erie H. H. Denison Lawrence Park H. S. Oct. 14 
Fayette Harry J. Brownfield Uniontown Nov. 22-23 
Forest Frank L. Watson Warren Sept. 23-24 
Franklin R. G. Mowrey Chambersburg Nov. 19-20 
Fulton Harold C. Welsh McConnellsburg Oct. 28-29 
Greene D. C. Longanecker Waynesburg Oct. 7-8 
Huntingdon J. H. Neff Huntingdon Oct. 15-16 
Indiana D. D. Patterson Indiana STC Sept. 24-25 
Jefferson John H. Hughes Brookville Oct. 21-22 
Juniata Samuel M. Short Mifflintown Sept. 4 
Oct. 22 
Lackawanna Thomas Francis Scranton Nov. 4-5 
Lancaster Arthur P. Mylin Neffsville Oct. 22-23 
Lawrence John C. Syling New Castle Sept. 25 
Nov. 13 
Lebanon Harry C. Moyer Cornwall Sept. 10 
Hershey Oct. 15 
Lehigh Hobart A. Farber Allentown Oct. 7-8 
Luzerne A. P. Cope Wilkes-Barre Sept. 9-10 
Lycoming Frank H. Painter S. Williamsport H. S. Oct. 25-26 
McKean C. W. Lillibridge Smethport Sept. 23-2 
Mercer W. M. Pollard +* ** 
Mifflin Elmer E. Sipe 3urnham Oct. 14-15 
Monroe J. H. Kunkle East Stroudsburg Oct. 21-22 
Montgomery Abram M. Kulp University of Pennsylvania Mar. 22-25* 
Montour Fred W. Diehl Danville Nov. 22-23 
Northampton G. A. Grim vies me 
Northumberland C. E. Hilbish Sunbury Sept. 7 
Lewisburg Oct. 1 
Perry D. A. Kline New Bloomfield Oct. 28-29 
Pike C. B. Dissinger Milford Nov. 22-23 
Potter A. P. Akeley Coudersport Oct. 28-2 
Schuylkill A. W. Zerbe Pottsville Oct. 14-15 
Snyder Frank S. Attinger Middleburg Oct. 7-8 
Somerset Guy N. Hartman Somerset Oct. 14-15 
Sullivan John M. Lumley Dushore Oct. 4-5 
Susquehanna Frank A. Frear Montrose Oct. 18-19 
Tioga Walter G. Clark Wellsboro Oct. 28-2 
Union Frank P. Boyer Lewisburg Oct. 7-8 
Venango Wm. C. Frantz Franklin Oct. 21-22 
Warren H. L. Blair Warren Sept. 23-24 
Washington J. L. Roberts Washington Oct. 21-22 
Wayne A. H. Howell Honesdale Nov. 22-23 
Westmoreland Charles F. Maxwell Greensburg Nov. 23-24 
Wyoming Edwin H. Kehrli Tunkhannock Oct. 21-22 
York H. E. Swartz West York Oct. 21-22 





* Schoolmen’s 


** Pending. 


Week, University of 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Calendar 


September 24-25—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 


October 7-8—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 8—House of Delegates, East- 
ern Convention District, Allen- 
town H. S., 10:00 a. m. 

October 12-14—Wartime Public Health 
Conference, American Public 
Health Assn., N. Y. C. 


October 15—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Hershey 
October 16—House of Delegates, North- 


western Convention District 


October 22-24—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 29—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle (cancelled) 

November 5—House of Delegates, 
Northeastern Convention District 

November 7-13—American Education 
Week 

November  14-20—Children’s Book 
Week 

December 27-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 








Bound Volumes 


A limited number of bound volumes 


of the Pennsylvania School Journal 
with new copies and index are avail- 
able. They are complete for the 


period September, 1942 to May, 1943. 
$2.50. Orders will be filled in 


the order in which they are received. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 
400 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Price, 











When You Change Your Address 


Whenever you change your resi- 
dence address notify the PSEA 
office, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa., at once. Other 
wise you fail to receive the 
Journat and the Association is 
caused unnecessary expense. 











Built for severe 


service and 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


$13 
ASSEMBLY 
CHAIRS 


New American 


IDEAL for your classrooms, li- 
braries, study and assembly halls 
and cafeterias! Developed by 
American Seating Company in 
collaboration with government 
engineers. 

The No. 674 Chair has been 
adopted asa standard by govern- 
ment purchasing authorities. Like 
the No. 613, it is durable, com- 
fortable and attractive. It is an 
appropriate and practical chair 
for use with the handsome and 
thoroughly modern and versatile 
Universal Tables, whichareavail- 
able in four top sizes and five 
heights. Universal Tables add 
dignity and beauty to any furni- 





PHILADELPHIA, 5, PA. 


All-Wood 
Folding and Assembly Chairs 
and Universal Tables 


Market. 11th and 12th Streets 







ture group and in any setting. 

All are reasonably priced in 
relation to quality and many su- 
perior features. 

* * * 

All chair backs and seats formed 
5-ply resin-bonded hardwood, 
with selected face plies. Chair 
legs and stretchers solid hard- 
wood. No. 613 furnished singly, 
or in sections of two and three. 
Tables heavy cored ply construc- 
tion, hardwood framing and 
standards of surplus strength. 
All units stained walnut and du- 
rably finished. Metal parts proc- 
essed to resist rust, finished in 
baked enamel. 


N. SNELLENBERG & COMPANY 


918 Fulton Building 
6th and Duquesne Way 


PITTSBURGH, 22, PA. 
























ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital 
is creating many new opportunities for place 
ments. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager. 
COLORADO BLDG., 14th and G, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











BRYAN 


. A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
Managers 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


has continuously 


For 26 years Bryant Bureau 
rendered 
outstanding rlacement and 


counselling services to both 


beginning and experienced teachers of Pennsylvania and nearby states. 
Constant demand for teachers throughout the year. 











Southern State Teachers’ Agency 
200 Sunrise Highway 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


Recommends to Positions Everywhere. 
Especially New York State 


Write for Registration Form 











Central Pennsylvania Business College | 
323 sineueaa Street 


Harrisburg - 
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Pennsylvania 


Fall Term Opens in September » » » » 
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PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 
All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg ....... Business and Atypical Education ........ Harvey A. Andruss 
Califormia ....3.... Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ..Robert M. Steele 
eee eee Industrial Arts and Home Economics .... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
eee eee Oe COOTER Tee Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....Health Education ........0.5000.ss055 Joseph F. Noonan 
Edmmbero. ........: eT os 5S weeds av xdenowe L. H. Van Houten 
eee eee Arts, Business, Home Economics & Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown ......... Library and Art Education ............. Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven ....... ee eee ee Richard T. Parsons 
| rr Home Economics and Music ............ James G. Morgan. Actin 
Millersville ........ Library—Industrial Arts .............. D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg .....Adult, Business Cooperative Education ..Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ..... eee eee John A. Entz 
West Chester ...... Health Education and Music ........... Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Courses in elementary education to which those who have completed any one of the previous 
elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 








CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT} 
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COLLEGES 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 





